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“ ‘ o we 
9 A, 4 Lo With these words, John 
aveua Cyan Paul Jones, in command 
of the Bonhomme Richard in 1779 encouraged his men during an all-important sea battle. 


The first Captain of American Naval forces, he was also first to raise an American flag 
over one of our ships. His accomplishments remain a source of inspiration to fighting men 
of the sea. 

Today, the eyes of the world are turned again upon the U.S. Navy, whose tremendous 
might and proud traditions continue to play an historic role in the never-ending fight for 
freedom! 





























JOHN PAUL JONES + July 6, 1747 
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@ REMEMBER WHEN there was a line-up of 
glesmen anxious to quote on your Filing 
Supply needs? Well, there aren’t as many 
Traveling Salesmen as there used to be. 
Some of them today are doing their travel- 
ing down Australia or Tunisia way. Those 
who are still around can’t make as many 
alls as they used to...what with gasoline 
shortages or larger territories to cover. 


BUT SALESMEN OR NO SALESMEN, you’ re still 
going to be needing Filing Supplies. In fact, 
with today’s increase in business tempo, 
shortages of help, and many new records, 
you're going to have to be surer than ever 
that inadequate filing supplies aren’t slowing 
down your business operations. 


$0 WE'VE PREPARED an ‘‘Office Manual of 
Better Filing Supplies’”’ from which you can 
wder directly by mail! It’s the most com- 
pletely detailed catalog we’ ve ever published. 
Every item is illustrated. Full price lists and 
specifications are given. 


THERE’S A COPY AVAILABLE FOR YOU... with 
n0 Obligation. Just mail the attached coupon 
today! The services of the world’s largest, 
nost reliable manufacturer of Filing Supplies 
will be promptly placed at your fingertips. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 





FILE FOLDERS 
BILE GUIDES 
CARD GUIDES 

_ FILING SYSTEMS 

_ MANILA FOLDERS 
PRESSBOARD FOLDERS 

TAB FOLDERS 

END FOLDS 
“FILE BACKS 
TENSION ENVELOPES 
CHARGE-OUT METHODS 
“FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS 
CARD INDEX 
FINGER PRINT 
GARD GUIDES 





A B 
see 6! 











REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Please send a copy of the “ Office Manual 
of Better Filing Supplies” to: 


a 
Address___—— 
| 


Attention of ___ 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Compare 


North America’s revised 
PERSONAL THEFT POLICY* 


for the secret of its 


SALES SUCCESS! 


Coverage is world-wide! Everywhere— including 
overseas war service. 


Seasonal residence coverage continues during 
entire period of occupancy. 


Blanket cover. 


Covers equipment of automobiles and other 
vehicles, except when attached to car. 


Simplified rating basis and policy form. 


Same rate, regardless of type of residence. 


Compare it! 


You, too, can do a profitable sales job on 
this broad coverage policy. It is made-to- 
order for easy selling. Remember, the $5 
minimum premium for Premises Only is lower 
than for comparable coverage! That means 
new opportunities for you in a new field, 
where low cost is a sales factor! 


Ask us about it! 


INDEMNITY 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


Puiludelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
Service offices located in principal cities 
Complete nationwide Insurance Facilities for Agents and Brokers 


*not available in the states of Lovisiana and New York 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1943 Range 
Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. .............. 27 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Company 
American Equitable Assurance 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. 
American Insurance Co. (Newark) 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Reserve Insurance Co. 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
taltimore American Insurance Co. 
tankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. 
Carolina Insurance Company 
City of New York Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
Excess Insurance Co. of America 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co, ........ 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. (Newark) 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
Gibraltar F. & M. Insurance 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. :.......... 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Halifax Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In 
surance Co. 

Home Insurance Company 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Insurance Co. 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Co. 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Co. 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. 
Pacifie Fire Insurance Co. 
Pacific Indemnity Company . 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Co. 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Insurance 
Reinsurance Corp. of New York 
Republic Insurance Co, (Dallas) 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
St. Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
S. Fire Insurance Co. 
S. Guarantee Company 
Vestchester Fire Insurance Co. 
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Best's 
Insurance News 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Anat 
Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the 
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*Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industria, 
railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 
943 1942 1943 


287.8 185.7 
282.6 189.0 
264.9 193.8 
253.7 193.5 
265.1 197.2 
279.0 201.1 


NSURANCE shares continued their forward move- 
ment last month and closed the first half of the year 
with an excellent gain. The casualty index which has 
recorded rises for seven consecutive months advanced 
% points or almost 3% in June to reach an all-time 
igh of 347.5, a gain of 10% compared with the 1942 
year-end index of 315.6. The fire index advanced 4 
pints or about 2% to 201.1, the highest point reached 
by these stocks since 1937. At its current level the 
fre index reflects an advance of 13% compared with 
December 31, 1942. Only one of the seventy fire and 
casualty stocks represented in the index failed to par- 
ticipate in the rise in value during the past six months. 

Thirty-two of the fifty fire stocks showed gains for 
june, while twelve recorded declines and six remained 
mchanged. Hartford Fire with an advance of 7% 
pnts closed the month at 100% up 8% to lead the 
ire division. Gains of from 4% to 5% were registered 
y Agricultural, Franklin, Merchants, Phoenix, St. Paul 
aid Westchester. Security of New Haven which de- 
tloped weakness late in the month lead the declines 
vith a drop of more than 2 points, American Alliance 
town 1 point and Glens Falls off 114 points also were 
among the more notable declines. 

With the exception of three issues, casualty stocks 
st month reflected changes of only fractions to a point. 
U, S. Fidelity & Guaranty with a rise of better than 

points was tops percentagewise for the month fol- 
wed closely by Standard Accident which advanced 
More than 5 points. On the down side the changes 
were all fractional. 
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AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
233 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 





12 East Grand Avenue 


“I see by the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce .. .”’ 


It is an everyday phrase among insur- 
ance producers in the middle western 
states—"I see by the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce .. .” 


More and more leading agents and 
brokers, the men who are really writing 
the business throughout Western Un- 
derwriters Association territory, are de- 
pending upon the insurance page of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce for their 
daily source of insurance news. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Through its New York and Washington 
news bureau and its correspondents in 
Hartford, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, and other principal 
cities as well as state capitals of the 
Middle West, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce gathers, daily, all of the im- 
portant news affecting the insurance 
business. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


“All the News a Busy Man Has Time to Read” 


Chicago, Illinois 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent Months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


COLORADO 
; New Company 
Colorado Farmers’ Protective Ass’n 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
General Transportation Casualty & Surety Co. 


New York, N. Y, 

INDIANA 

Licensed 
American Policyholders’ Insurance Co. ......... Boston, Mass, 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Co. ..........Salt Lake City, Utah 

KENTUCKY 

Withdrew 
Guarantee Co. of North America............Montreal, Canada 
Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. .............. Liverpool, England 
Souter Fire Instirance Co; ........6.sccssecees Durham, N. C, 
Union Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Providence, R. ], 

MARYLAND 

Licensed 

Penn Liberty Insurance Co. ...6... 00200000 West Chester, Pa 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Examined 
3oston Casualty Company 30ston, Mass 
Federal Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ..........0.5- 3oston, Mass. 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. Fitchburg, Mass, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. ............0000% Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts F. & M. Ins. Co. ....0.00ecceees Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co. ............-- Boston, Mass 
Ceres CNNNE BRE TOS, LD, 0 55.05 oct ccc eees cece Boston, Mass 
United States Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ........ Quincy, Mass 


MICHIGAN 
Licensed - 
Cream City Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Milwaukee, Wis 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corp.. ...2...2000000 Richmond, Va. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed q 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co. ........... Philadelphia, Pa 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed : - 
Public Service Mutual Casualty Co. .......... New York, N.Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed g 
Security National Fire Ins. Co. .............. Galveston, Texas 
NEW MEXICO 
Examined i 
Pioneer Mutual Compensation Co. ......../ Albuquerque, N. M 
NEW YORK 
Examined : Be: 
Schaghticoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
White Creek Fire Insurance Co. ......... Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Examined . 
Cleveland Hospital Service Ass’n Cleveland, Ohio 
Underwriting Mutual Indemnity Co. .......... Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed “| 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ........... Los Angeles, (4 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed : al 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa 
Manufacturers’ Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa 
VERMONT 
Licensed ; ; ry 
Public Service Mutual Casualty Co., Inc. ..... New York, N.} 
(Continued on page 8) 


Denver, Colo, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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They go together— American Insurance Group’s New, Improved 
Extended Coverage Policy 


Burglary Policy and Fire and 


L mere EVER was a natural combination of residence 
pilicies, this is IT! The new burglary policy has been so 
stantially broadened in coverage—at no increase in 
pemium—that it is an excellent buy for even the smallest 
home-owner. 

On any policy of $1000 or over, $1000 of outside theft 
insurance is automatically provided in most localities. Fences, 
tubs and other real property which are part of the 
premises are included. Limits on money and War Sav- 
mgs Stamps have been raised. Loss by mysterious dis- 
‘pearance is now insured. 

When you consider that there are twice as many bur- 
tay and theft losses as there are fires each year, this new 
pilicy should certainly be sold to any one and every one 
who owns fire insurance. 


MNKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


And, at the same time, any one who buys burglary 
insurance should be urged to complete his coverage with 
an American Insurance Group Fire and Extended Cov- 
erage Policy. * * * 

P. S. ro YOU! —Doesn’t it make good sense to double your 

sales effort and sell these two policies together? Two 

premiums instead of one aren’t to be passed by these days. 
* * * 


AND ANOTHER P. S. To YOU!—Perhaps you’re surprised 
to see these two policies advertised together. Just goes to 
show you that The American Insurance Group is really 
on its toes—able to do the unusual, as usual. 





Have you advised all your clients about War Damage Insurance? 


A MEMBER OF 


Haican Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company + The Columbia Fire Insurance Company - The Jersey Fire Underwriters + Dixie Fire Insurance Company 















































Just Off The 


Press ! 


Julian Lucas has done it again. 
This authoritative booklet contains 
his recent address before the 61st 
Annual Convention of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents at Syracuse, N. Y. on the 
new 1943 New York Standard Fire 
Insurance Policy. He interprets and 
analyzes in layman’s language the 
features and conditions of the new 
policy. Any one at all interested in 
insurance will find this booklet in- 
formative and worth reading. Write 
our Advertising Department. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited 


150 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
















DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BOSTON 
CHICAGO 













COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Licensed 
British Aviation Insurance Co., Ltd. ......... London, England 

Withdrew 
First American Fire Insurance Co. .......... New York, N.Y 
MANITOBA : 
Licensed 
Legal & General Assur. Society, Ltd. ........ London, England 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Incorporated 
Cooperative Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Ltd. ....... Regina, Sask. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States continue to reflect 

a sharp upward rise, the total for the month of May 
being estimated at $29,297,000, the highest May total 
since 1932 and an increase of $6,064,000 or 26% over 
May, 1942. This marked the third consecutive month in 
which fire losses were at peak levels since 1932. For 
the first five months of this year fire losses were esti- 
mated at $163,660,000 compared with $148,082,000 and 
$139,010,000 for the first five months of 1942 and 1941 
respectively. The average fire losses for this period 
over the ten years 1933 to 1942 were $139,303,000. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first five 
months of the past three years follows: 





Average 

1941 1942 1943 1933-42 

January $26,470,000 $35,565,000 $27,733,000 $29,337,000 
February 26,192,000 30,819,000 33,175,000 29,986,000 
March 31,471,000 30,505,000 39,214,000 30,157,000 
eee 29,330,000 27,960,000 34,241,000 26,220,000 
ares 25,637,000 23,233,000 29,297,000 23,603,000 
Totals ... $139,010,000 $148,082,000 $163,660,000 $139,303,00 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
AUGUST 


23-25—International Federation of Commercial Travellers Insurance 
Organizations. Annual meeting to be held at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


SEPTEMBER 


2- 3—Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents. Annual meeting 
to be held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

13-14—International Claim Association. Annual meeting to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

13-15—National Association of Life Underwriters. Annual meeting 
to be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

17-18—National Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters 
Annual meeting to be held in Chicago, Ill. 

25-27—Life Office Management Association. Annual meeting to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. _ 

28-30—National Fraternal Congress of America. Annual meeting fo 
be held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMPETITION 
pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 
about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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RINITY UNIVERSAL 
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DALLAS - CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . LOS ANGELES . COLUMBUS 
NEWARK - INDIANAPOLIS . DENVER . BIRMINGHAM . SEATTLE 





AUTOMOBILE . CASUALTY . FIRE . INLAND MARINE . COMPENSATION . BOND 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON, President 
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REINSURANCE OF CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 


AT YOUR SERVICE—OUR 29 YEARS OF LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCE IN CASUALTY REINSURANCE UNDERWRITING 
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tt During 1943 the total production of the American 
wiation industry will exceed $20,000,000,000, a fourth 
of our stupendous war budget and almost one-seventh 
of our estimated entire national income. This is more 
than five times the peak production of the automobile 
industry in its best year. There have been big strides 
inplane design and after the war millions of persons 
vil be trained as pilots, navigators and ground per- 
gmel. Just how far aviation development will go and 
what it will mean to the insurance business is something 
wily time can tell. For a basis on which to evaluate the 
pssibilities, see Aviation Outlook, on page 15. 

' 
ttt The study entitled Admitted Assets, on page 17, 
with supporting tables showing the complete breakdown 
ithe assets of 260 fire and casualty companies, is more 
an a classification of assets—it embraces an eleven- 
year survey of the investment practices of fire and cas- 
ulty companies. There are striking differences in the 
werage portfolio of the two classes of carriers, and al- 
though the relative holdings of bonds and stocks have 
rmained about the same for the last eleven years, there 
las been a very substantial increase in cash and U. S 
Government bondholdings with corresponding reduc- 
tions in holdings of all other classes of bonds. Varia- 
ons among individual companies are in some cases 
uprising. The tabulation of supporting figures show- 
ig the individual companies appears on pages 70 and 
il for the casualty companies and on 67 to 69 for the 
fre companies. 


tt At the recent meeting of the National Association 
i Insurance Commissioners in Boston, a resolution 
tncerning the method of valuing securities was adopted. 

is, of course, is of interest to all those in the busi- 
tess. The resolution in its entirety is covered in this 
. along with a brief summary of the meeting on page 







Mk “This is not merely a war of men and guns, of 
Aties destroyed, of peaceful and happy countrysides laid 
waste, of millions suffering hunger, disease and death in 
he backwash of war: it is also a clash of ideologies and 
he problems involved therein will deeply affect the 
ture pattern of our civilization and the rights and 
Iivileges of every individual.” Thus did the retiring 









FOR JULY, 1943 





JULY, 1948 





president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
lay the general, broad picture in which he painted the 
importance and place of the fire insurance business 
in, A Neighborhood Business, on page 20. 


**k Insurance women have always been a part of the 
American Agency System and with the man- power 
situation becoming increasingly acute the services of 
agency business devolves more and more upon the 
women. The president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents takes up this matter in the article 
Holding the Lines on the Home Front, on page 23. 


xxx At a time of increasing costs, casualty premiums 
are lower in many lines. To keep ahead of ever rising 
cost of business and living expenses, an agent must re- 
underwrite the needs of every client. For further par- 
ticulars, see How to Guard Renewals, on page 25. 

*x*k&k The director of insurance of Illinois has issued a 
stern warning to the accident and health field which we 
present on page 27 under the title Limited Policies. 


**x*x In the insurance business as in any other type of 
merchandising, we stock a quality product for our 
quality customer. In the burglary field, this quality 
product is known as “all risk insurance.” The present 
residence policy is the broadest ever issued by casualty 
companies. For an explanation of this new policy and 
how and where to sell it, see Residence and Outside 
Theft, on page 29. ' 


xxx A scheme designed to provide social security bene- 
fits from the cradle-to-the-grave has been presented to 
both Houses of Congress under the sponsorship of 
Senators Wagner and Murray and Representative Dun- 
gill. For an analysis of this very important proposal, see 
Social Security Bill, on page 37. 


*kkk Since the publication of the June issue a new 
wedge has been unearthed with respect to the old ques- 
tion “Js Insurance Commerce?” This new wedge is the 
debatable authority of the National Labor Relations 
Board acting under a law passed by Congress with re- 
spect to regulating commerce. In the case of the Polish 
National Alliance vs. the Board before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the Court in upholding the Board’s conten- 
tion did not specifically say that insurance was com- 
merce. It held that the activities of the Polish National 
Alliance “affected commerce.” The company has al- 
ready entered an appeal and in due course of time, the 
Supreme Court will pass on the merits of the case. The 
current decision, in digest form, together with the edi- 
tor’s note, appear on page 57 











THEY’RE 
ALL ACES 
TODAY 


Blinding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace— 
the “knight of the air’—from modern aerial 
warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 
precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that “rings the bell” in air battle. 
That is why American fighters and bombers 
are writing such glorious new pages in history. 
Americans are brought up on teamwork—in 
play, in business and in war. In the fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 
curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efficient service to policyholders, agents are 
active in civilian defense—another important 


form of protection. 


etieth Anniversary Year 








Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper 
ating with our company in its modest contribu 





tion towards national war financing throug! 
the Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign 
which provides that: 

All new gross premiums collected on fur 
and other policies that the Home writes for th 
balance of the year are being invested in Wa 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER an 
ABOVE the normal government bond put 
chases which the company is continuing | 
make, 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is th 
the short-cut to Victory! 
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@ After the war there will be new wonders of : 
science and invention within reach of the U! 
American public. Brought within reach by the ¥ 
productive genius of American industry and Slecie 
the protective efficiency of insurance! accordin 
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Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the oublic, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life construc 
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AVIATION OUTLOOK 


URING 1943 the total production of the Ameri- 

can aviation industry will exceed $20,000,000,000, 

a fourth of our stupendous war budget and almost 
one-seventh of our estimated entire national income, 
cording to figures released by the Office of War In- 
formation. This is more than five times the peak pro- 
duction of the automobile industry in its best year, 
(941, when output reached $3,700,000,000. About 2,- 
300,000 trained workers are now turning out combat 
ad cargo planes, and almost all airplane plants are 
capable of total conversion to the production of civil 
aircraft. By the end of this year there will be more 
than 3,000,000 trained pilots, navigators, airport work- 
ers, etc. 


Increase in Facilities 


By 1945 it is expected that transport planes will carry 
[5tons at 250 miles an hour on trips the length of New 
York to Chicago—about ten times as much as the 
popular DC-3, the present star performer and “work- 
horse of the airways.” Exclusive of certain military 
ardromes, there will be about 865 major airports in 
the United States by the end of 1943, all of them with 
paved runways of 3,500 feet or more, capable of han- 
ding the largest craft. Less than 100 such fields existed 
in 1940, In addition, there are well over 2,000 smaller 
felds. After the war, many of the numerous airports 
constructed throughout the world for the use of military 
transport and combat planes will be available for civilian 
ar transport use. 

All of these factors are bound to give post-war avia- 
tion a tremendous forward thrust and some proponents 
of air travel have been so carried away by the giant 
rides made under the pressure of war that they pre- 
dict planes will absorb most of the land and sea transport 
business after the war. 


Three Limiting Factors 


This extravagant viewpoint overlooks three very im- 

portant factors—high cost per ton-mile, immense prob- 
kms of refueling and the sheer volume of commerce. 
More is required for a successful air transport system 
than merely the planes and pilots which America will 
tave available in such abundance after the war. 
_ Availability and expense of fuel are limiting factors 
air transport today and will continue to be so as long 
% airplanes fly on gasoline. The time and expense 
fequired in the development of each new model must 
dso be considered in figuring costs. Air cargo costs 
low average 40 cents per ton-mile and if they could be 
tut in half to 20 cents and cut in half again to 10 cents, 
they would still be enormously higher than railroads 
aid steamships which express their costs per ton-mile 
i mills, not cents. 
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Gasoline is heavy, approximately six pounds per 
gallon, and on long-range flights the weight of a plane’s 
fuel may well surpass the weight of its engines. If a 
plane flies to an area which is without oil resources. 
fuel for its return flight must be transported there 
somehow. Civil Aeronautics Administrator C. I. Stan- 
ton has graphically stated the problems of refueling in 
an analysis of requirements on the New York to Eng- 
land route in which he points out that a Clipper can 
carry 8% tons of freight from New York to England, 
if it refuels in Newfoundland, whereas a 10,000-ton 
surface freighter can carry from six to eight thousand 
tons of cargo, together with fuel and stores for the 
trip. Therefore, a good many hundred Clipper trips 
would be needed to carry the tonnage which one 10,000- 
ton water-borne freighter can handle in one voyage. 


Two Trips for One 


Mr. Stanton estimates that 8,500 tons of gasoline 
would have to be taken to England to fuel these hun- 
dreds of Clipper trips back to Newfoundland, and 
10,500 tons would have to be sent to Newfoundland 
to fuel them between Newfoundland and England and 
Newfoundland and New York. Thus, in addition to the 
terrific cost, more than two surface freighter loads of 
gasoline would have to be carried to Newfoundland and 
England to permit the air delivery of a cargo which one 
freighter could carry across. 

The Department of Commerce has recently developed 
a comprehensive transportation index for continental 
United States which measures the volume of transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight accomplished by all the 
principal types of public carriers including airplanes, 
pipe lines, urban transit lines, motor trucks and buses, 
vessels, and railroads. Transportation by air consti- 
tuted less than one-tenth of one per cent of all trans- 
portation in 1929, and it had increased to a little more 
than one per cent in 1942, 


Pre-War Status 


With these sobering facts in mind, let us see just 
where the airplane fits into the picture and what it may 
be expected to accomplish. During 1941, their last nor- 
mal year, American commercial airlines carried over 
4,000,000 passengers, 22,000 tons of air-mail and 11,000 
tons of air express and freight over airline routes total- 
ing about 30,000 miles. Before Pearl Harbor, a maxi- 
mum of 434 planes were being operated commercially 
within and beyond the continental limits of the United 
States by the airlines. The armed services took over 
nearly half of the airline flight equipment but by cut- 
ting the number of schedules flown by about 30%, im- 
proving maintenance facilities and increasing the utili- 

(Continued on the next page) 





AVIATION OUTLOOK—Continued 


zation of remaining equipment, the airlines are carrying 
only slightly fewer passengers and more mail and ex- 
press than before the war. 

Most of the 25,000 planes owned by private American 
flyers have been absorbed in the war training program, 
purchased by the Army or used in the Civil Air Patrol. 
A certain number of industrial corporations, engaged 
in essential war production, own and operate their own 
planes. There is very little other private flying nowa- 
days. In those areas where it is still permitted, a private 
flyer must obtain a clearance from the clearance officer 
of the flying field from which he takes off. No flights 
may be made from uncertified airports, such as flying 
fields on farms or estates. In vital defense areas, private 
flying is permitted only upon clearance by the area 
Fighter Command. 


Federal Regulation 


At present, all navigable air above 17,000 feet altitude 
is reserved for military traffic, and there are certain air 
space reservations that must be detoured. A civil airway 
is the navigable air above a strip of the earth’s surface 
between ‘designated points—a strip set by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration regulation at a width of 20 miles 
but during the present emergency cut to ten. The reason 
for this is the presence of Army, Navy and other train- 
ing fields located on or near airways. The idea that 
everyone is going to have a Helicopter in his garage 
and commute to the city is automatically ruled out under 
the regulations establishing these broad airways, and 
as a matter of safety, there seems to be no alternative 
because if a small private plane should collide with an 
airliner almost certainly everyone in the crash would be 
killed. It is rarely possible to walk away from an air 
collision as is so often done from collisions of auto- 
mobiles. 

Today, practically every flight by a transport plane is 
as controlled as the run of a railroad train. Airways 
are marked by radio beams and visual aids, there is 
two-way radio communication with airports and control 
centers along the airways, and even though a pilot may 
never see the ground, he knows at all times exactly 
where he is. Planes not only keep to the right but east- 
bound and northbound planes maintain odd thousand- 
foot levels in the air, and westbound and southbound 
planes even thousand-foot levels. Planes flying the air- 
ways report their location at official reporting points, 
never more than 100 miles apart, and flight progress 
boards are maintained at control centers, showing the 
location of all planes flying on schedule in the area. In 
1942 there were 6,000,000 controlled flights and for 
1943 the estimate is 13 to 14 million. 


Authoritative Predictions 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration soberly con- 
templates that before 1950 the United States may well 
have half a million private, commercial, and military 
planes in active service. This may seem like a lot, con- 
sidering some of the facts outlined above, but in plan- 
ning future airways services, CAA considers that it 
must count on that number. The National Resources 
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Planning Board estimates that within the next decade 
or two, air travel in the United States will assume ap- 
proximately 70% of present-day Pullman rail trayel o; 
approximately 20,000,000 passengers a year (aboy 
five times the immediate pre-war total). The Cjyj 
Aeronautics Board expects this figure to be reached by 
1946 and that transoceanic and international air pas- 
senger traffic will increase six times and mail and Xpress 
traffic at least eight times. The Planning Board als 
estimates that all long-haul first-class mail will go by 
air. 

War developments have immeasurably stepped up the 
trend toward transportation by air and we may expec 
that long-haul passengers, first-class mail, light-weight 
express and high value freight will travel by air jp 
ever-growing quantities. With this in view, extensiye 
post-war plans are already being formulated. They are 
chiefly along two lines, the use of much bigger trans. 
port planes and the adoption of Helicopters or some 
form of rotating wing aircraft. 


Larger Planes 


The trend toward larger planes can best be illustrated 
by using the present standard airline plane as a yari- 
stick. The DC-3, which carries from 21 to 24 passengers 
and a crew of three, has flown more airline passenger 
miles than any other in the United States and over 2) 
are still operating commercially. It has two 1,200 horse- 
power engines, standard gross weight 25,200 pounds, 
normal fuel capacity 822 gallons, average cruising 
speed 170-180 miles and average cargo load of 4,50) 
to 5,000 pounds. The Douglas DC-4, introduced in 
1942, is more than twice the size of the DC-3 and was 
designed to carry 42 passengers in commercial opera 
tions up to 1,000 miles. It has four 1,350 horse-power 
engines, standard gross weight 65,000 pounds, fuel 
capacity 3,700 gallons, average cruising speed up to 200 
miles and average cargo load of 12,500. By 1945 itis 
expected that transport planes in the 100,000 to 120,00 
pound class will be flying in quantity. By far the largest 
aircraft actually under construction is the Kaiser- 
Hughes HK-1 Flying Boat, a giant, all plywood ship, 
400,000 pounds gross weight, eight engines, 8,000 gal 
lons fuel capacity, 120,000 pounds cargo capacity, 320 
foot wing spread and a 218-foot length. 


Helicopters 


Helicopters, or some similar craft, are generally 
considered particularly well adapted for the post-war 
private use market but will also be used commercially 
In fact, several applications have already been filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, one, from an airline com- 
pany seeking to establish air-mail and express service 
to and from the roof tops of over 400 post offices and 
railroad stations, and another, by the Greyhound bus 
interests. There are also 25 applications for the & 
tablishment of non-stop pick-up systems for small cities 
and communities without adequate airport facilities. 
There are already five such routes operating out 0! 
Pittsburgh, covering about 1,400 miles per day. Some 
dozen transportation companies (truckers, bus operators 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


INVESTMENT PRACTICES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 








ps HE accompanying study CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS _In general, the fire compa- 
weight Te two hundred and Stock Fire Stock Casualty ies have maintained a suf- 
air ja sixty insurance compa- 1931 1941 1942 1931 1941 1942 ficient percentage of assets 
tensive nies operating in the fire hee ges rahe anne 5.1 12.6 11.9 5.1 15.4 12.5 in so-called approved securi- 
ey are and casualty fields reveals onde ties to cover adequately out- 
trans- | that nearly every type of in- Government ........ 7.3 22.9 26.6 8.4 34.6 42.9 standing liabilities and it is 
- some | vestment program has been State and Municipal. 7.3 4.6 4.1 10.2 62 5.5 a fact that actively traded 
followed in the selection ag aa 10.5 be rf “e 4.0 3.3 stocks are more liquid than 
of assets. Some companies + sate Sma poe re 13 ¥ “¢ nr 7 many classes of bonds, and 
have concentrated on diver- — Total Bonds .......... 37.2 36.0 38.3 51.4 50.3 56.0 +«2\Jliquidity .is an important 
sification, others on appre- a element in view of the pos- 
strated f ‘ation, safety of principal, DNA <cnscenns 10.8 13.2 13.3 19 47 45  Sible need for cash in the 
yard: (liquidity or yield. However. Ns ah ne 45 25 2.3 27 1.7 16 event of a conflagration. 
engers 2 a group the companies Railroad Pee ' 6.1 28 25 4.1 13 Jl ‘ 
senger fg have maintained a high de- +e cel seeeeee = as = mH -y a Casualty Companies 
er A) sre Of diversification andy .5)'Stocks ........., 45.7 41.2 39.9 214 20.1 19.0 
horse- unusual liquidity in their in- Real Estate and Mort... 4.9 40 3.7 64 38 32 The casualty companies 
ounds, jg vested assets. Agents’ Balances ...... 5.8 5.2 5.0 11.2 91 82 as a group have pursued a 
ruising Real estate, including Other Assets ......... 1.3 0.9 1.2 2.3 1.2 'Jt.1 more conservative invest- 
450) | home office property, and ment policy with more than 
ced in @ Mortgages amount to less than four per cent of admitted half of admitted assets invested in bonds and only 20% 
id was @ assets. With the exception of cash, agents’ balances invested in stocks. At the end of 1942 the one hundred 


and other miscellaneous assets (totaling 18% in the and twenty-five casualty companies in this tabulation 


opera- 
piv fire field and 22% in the casualty) all other items repre- had invested A: % of assets in government bonds, three- 
, fuel sent invested assets in the form of bonds or stocks, quarters of their bond portfolios. The casualty com- 
to 20) usually listed securities. panies reported relatively larger cash and agents’ bal- 
5 it is Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- ances than did the fire group, but in this respect it must 
20,000 img programs followed by individual companies, there be remembered that the casualty companies transact 
largest Mae certain fundamental differences between the invest- relatively more business in proportion to their size than 
<aiser- ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty do the fire companies. The casualty group had small 
{ ship, | Companies. These differences may quite possibly have insurance stockholdings and just under half of the stock 
0 gal- been influenced by the relative differences in financial portfolios was invested in miscellaneous or industrial 
,, 320-§ position, the casualty companies having a generally issues, two-thirds of which were common. 


smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, therefore, 


smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations in security Investments and Liabilities 

values than the generally heavily capitalized fire insur- 

ance field. In reviewing the exhibit showing the classification of 
rerally admitted assets of the individual companies or in in- 
st-war Fire Companies terpreting the investment practices of any company, one 
-cially. very important point should be kept in mind—the rela- 
d with Most companies, for many years, have invested in tion of such investments to outstanding liabilities. A 
. com- stocks. Fire companies have been particularly active company may have a higher than average percentage of 
ervice @ this field and at the end of 1942 the one hundred assets invested in real estate, in common stocks or in 


and thirty-five companies included in this study had some other class of security yet may, in addition, main- 


es and 

d bus] M2 average of 40% of their total admitted assets so in- tain as high a degree of diversification and even greater 
he es | Vested as compared with 38% invested in bonds. In- liquidity in relation to outstanding liabilities as an- 
cities ff cluded in the stock total are both common and pre- other company with a more normal diversification of 
ilities. § ferred issues along with substantial holdings of insur- assets but larger liabilities. For this reason we have 
ut of @ ace stocks, the latter representing almost entirely included additional columns in our detailed exhibit 
Some # Stocks of affiliated companies (both fire and casualty) showing the amount of liabilities and their ratio to ad- 


which companies in turn maintain investment portfolios mitted assets. 
which include large bondholdings. (Continued on the next page) 
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ADMITTcD ASSETS—Continued 


The margin of assets over liabilities is very important 
in judging a company’s conservatism or lack of it in 
selecting investments. This is amply illustrated by the 
extreme fluctuations of the securities markets in recent 
years and the very wide and often rapid changes in 
surplus position. In fact fluctuations were so severe 
that beginning with December 31, 1931 the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners adopted vary- 
ing methods of averaging market quotations of stocks 
and did not return to the use of actual market quota- 
tions until December 31, 1934. Bonds amply secured 
and not in default have been carried for several years at 
amortized values. Specific details on the various valua- 
tion methods adopted during the above period are fully 
outlined in the introduction to Best’s Insurance Reports. 


Eleven-Year Trend 


During 1932, based on annual statement figures as of 
December 31, 1931, we made a similar study of assets 
covering a representative group of companies in each 
field. About the same difference existed at the end of 
1931 between fire and casualty companies as exists 
today and each group maintained roughly about the 
same percentage of admitted assets in bonds and in 
stocks as was reported at the end of 1942, the 1931 
figures being based on security quotations as of June 
30, 1931. 

In interpreting the trends due consideration must be 
given to the violent fluctuations in market prices of 
stocks over the period. For instance, the 1931 ratios 
reflect June 30, 1931 market prices which based on 
Standard & Poor’s averages were about 118 as com- 
pared to 64.5 for December 31, 1931 and a low point of 
about 38 reached in June, 1932. Recovery and minor 
recession brought the same index to 82.5 at the end of 
1937 and it stood at 77.6 at the end of 1942. However, 
all classes did not react or recover on this basis and the 
substantial reduction in railroad stocks, for instance, 
was due partly to depreciation and partly to actually 
smaller rail holdings. 


Government Bonds Increase 

The principal change in each group over the eleven- 
year period has been an increase in cash and U. S. 
Government bondholdings made possible principally 
through the relative reduction in holdings of all other 
classes of bonds. The fire companies increased cash 
and government bonds from 12.4% to 38.5% while the 
casualty companies went a step further and increased 
cash and government bonds from 13.5% to 55.4% of 
admitted assets by the end of 1942. During 1942 the 
fire companies increased their U. S. Government bonds 
by more than $75,000,000 to $575,000,000, while the 
casualty companies boosted their U. S. Government 
holdings by more than $200,000,000 to over $800,000,- 
000. 

The same general trend was followed by the com- 
panies in their stockholdings, there being an increase in 
insurance and miscellaneous (mainly industrial) com- 
mon stocks and a decrease in bank, railroad and utility 
issues, the percentage of all stockholdings remaining 
approximately the same. 

The greater emphasis on liquidity and in general the 


trend toward lower interest rates through 1942 na. 
urally affected yield. It also places both classes oj 
carriers in a position to enter other investment fields 
promising either higher yield or chances of appreciation 
as soon as business conditions warrant, maintaining jy 
the meantime adequate protection for policyholders, 

The study of admitted assets covers 260 companies 
and has been classified into four groups, three covering 
fire companies and one devoted to stock casualty com. 
panies. The tabulation covering fire companies appears 
on pages 67 and 69 and that devoted to casualty com. 
panies on 70 and 71. 

The first fire group includes domestic stock fire com. 
panies, the second the United States branches of for. 
eign fire companies while the third is devoted to q 
special study of group enterprises with the inter-owner- 
ship of insurance stocks eliminated. 

This latter classification is clearly necessary in ana 
lyzing the investment position of the fleet carriers which 
report very large holdings in stocks, primarily because 
of investment in subsidiaries, when the subsidiaries in- 
vest almost wholly in bonds. 

All groups’ assets are segregated alike for the pur- 
pose of uniformity. To complete the tabulations there 
also appear the amount of total admitted assets and 
outstanding liabilities, both as of December 31, 1942. 
Assets generally reflect amortized values for bonds and 
actual market values for stocks. 





AVIATION OUTLOOK—Continued 


and railroads) including Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc. 
of Chicago, the nation’s number one trucker, have filed 
applications for air freight lines. Keeshin’s post-war 
air-freight plan proposes to serve over 200 U. S. cities 
with five to ten ton transport planes. However, in its 
five years of existence, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
not allowed other common carriers to own any air lines. 


Aviation Insurance 


Just what will a five or even a ten-fold increase in air 
transportation mean to the average agent? Certainly 
the international commercial aviation developments and 
the expansion of large domestic airlines will not mean 
a great deal to agents in many sections of the country. 
The aviation volume available to agents generally will 
come from the small commercial operators of feeder 
lines, the distributors of aircraft and aircraft parts and 
equipment, the owners and operators of small flying 
fields and pilot training schools and, last, but not least, 
the private aircraft owners. These latter may not be 
numerous around congested centers of population where 
trips are short and flying regulations are bound to be 
very restrictive but may be surprisingly numerous m 
outlying districts. 

Aviation insurance business will increase for the in- 
surance companies, but to keep proper perspective, com- 
pare the optimistic forecast of some 500,000 planes by 
1950, including a substantial number of military craft, 
with our present 30,000,000 passenger automobiles and 
4,000,000 trucks and the 1941 total hull and liability 
insurance premiums on aircraft of $6,775,000 with the 
$750,000,000 automobile premiums written in the same 
year. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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ANY important problems now 

before the insurance business 
were considered at the 74th Annual 
Meeting of the N ational Association 
of Insurance Commissioners held in 
Boston in June. The meeting had 
an excellent attendance, and al- 
though few important decisions 
were reached, a great deal of work 
was done on the matters before the 
commissioners. 


Interstate Rating 


Although the complex problems 
of inter-state rating were unsolved, 
the report of the Casualty Advisory 
Committee brought two new and 
important suggestions before the 
convention. The committee sug- 
gested that the varying expense re- 
quirements for different types of 
carriers be met by fixing maximum 
ad minimum expense loadings by 
sates for all casualty lines leaving 
with the carrier the election of its 
expense loading for all risks, or for 
specific premium size groups. The 
committee urged the creation of “a 
non-partisan national rate-making 
and rate administration organization 
ot organizations for all casualty 
lines . . . Operating under the su- 
pervision of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners.” 
The report marked a harmonizing of 
views of stock and mutual members 
of the committee. 

The report of the Fire Committee 
m inter-state rating was, in sub- 
stance, unchanged from its original 
report which contained a series of 
recommendations. Some of these, 
the committee feels, can be adopted 
immediately. 


War Damage Reserve 


The question of war damage re- 
serves to cover the limited participa- 
tion of insurance companies in the 
operations of the War Damage Cor- 
poration was discussed without any 
decision being reached. The ques- 
tion of adoption of the 1943 New 
York Standard Fire Policy by other 
states was deferred until its Decem- 
ber meeting. 
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The prevailing theme was “States 
Rights.” Of the variety of indi- 
viduals who spoke on various topics 
practically each one emphasized that 
Federal bureaucratic encroachment 
on the rights of States should cease. 
The S.E.U.A. indictment in Atlanta, 
Georgia, against the fire insurance 
companies was reviewed as a case 
in point and those present were 
urged to contact their representa- 
tives with a view towards changing 
the trend. 

The mid-winter session is sched- 
uled for New York City beginning 
on December 6th. 


New Officers 


Charles F. J. Harrington ( Mass.) 
was elected President, succeeding 
John F. Williams (Miss.). Newell 
R. Johnson (Minn.) was chosen 
Vice President and Jess G. Read 
(Okla.) re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. James M. McCormack 
(Tenn.) succeeds John B. Gontrum 
(Md.) as head of the Executive 
Committee. Representatives at large 
elected were : O. P. Lockhart (Tex.), 
Cecil C. Fraizer (Neb.) and William 
A. Sullivan (Wash.). The super- 
visory officials chosen by the various 
zones for membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were: Zone 1, 
Thomas J. Cullen (N. Y.)-; Zone 2, 
John B. Gontrum (Md.); Zone 3, 
Edward L. Scheufler (Mo.); Zone 
4, Paul F. Jones (Ill.); Zone 5, 
J. Herbert Graves (Ark.) and Zone 
6, Seth B. Thompson (Ore.). John 
B. Gontrum is Chairman of the Zone 
Commissioners. 


Security Valuations 


Re: Annual Statements as of 
December 31, 1943 


The following resolutions regard- 
ing December 31, 1943, market 
values for stocks and bonds and eli- 
gibility of bonds for amortization 
were submitted by the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, to and adopted by 
the Association on June 8, 1943: 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of 
stocks and bonds in the annual statements 
of insurance companies, societies and as- 
sociations as of December 31, 1943 the 
following basis is recommended as fair 
market value: 

1. Tha: all stocks and bonds shall be 
valued at the market quotation as of 
December 1, 1943, excepting bonds 
secured by the full faith, credit and 
taxing power of political subdivi- 
sions of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of political subdivisions of 
the Dominion of Canada which are 
not in default as to principal or in- 
terest on December 1, 1943. In the 
case of securities not quoted on De- 
cember 1, 1943 the latest available 
information shall be used. 

2. That stock valuations shall include 
accrued dividends on _ preferred 
stocks and dividends declared and 
accrued on all stocks and shall be 
determined in accordance with the 
following rules: 

(a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend 

on December 1, 3 and a 

dividend is payable in December, 

the December 1 price is to be 
used, 

Where a stock sold ex-dividend 

on or before December 1, 1943 

and the dividend is payable on 

or after January 1, 1944, the 
amount of the dividend is to be 
added to the December 1 price. 

Where a stock did not sell ex- 

dividend until after December 1, 

1943 and a dividend is payable 

in December, the amount of the 

dividend is to be deducted from 

December 1 valuation. 

Where a stock did not sell ex- 

dividend until after December 1, 

1943 and the dividend is payable 

on or after January 1, 1944, the 

December 1, 1943 price is to be 

used. 

3. That where a bond is quoted “flat” 
on December 1, 1943 and interest is 
paid in December, the amount of the 
interest shall be deducted from the 
December 1, 1943 valuation. 

4. That stocks and bonds acquired after 
December 1, 1943 should be valued 
at cost. 

5. That for all bonds secured by the 
full faith, credit and taxing power of 
political subdivisions of the United 
States of America and of political 
subdivisions of the Dominion of Can- 
ada which are not in default as to 
principal or interest on December 1, 
1943 and all amortizable privately 
purchased corporate bonds, on which 
no values are printed in the Book 
of Valuations of Securities, the 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


amortized values should be entered 
in the “Market Value” column, of 
Schedule D, Part 1 as well as in the 
“Amortized Value” column. 
(Continued on page 64) 








and guns, of cities destroyed, of 

peaceful and happy countrysides 
laid waste, of millions suffering 
hunger, disease and death in the 
backwash of war; it is also a clash 
of ideologies and the problems in- 
volved therein will deeply affect the 
future pattern of our civilization and 
the rights and privileges of every 
individual. 

In the days to come will the in- 
dividual have the kind of personal 
liberty, the freedom of action and 
the right to exercise the individual 
initiative, that have built this Amer- 
ica of ours? Or will he be a pawn 
in a regimented scheme of life? The 
old feudal system bore some resem- 
blance to such a pattern, and men 
and women came to these shores to 
enjoy a free and independent life 
as individuals. 


Te is not merely a war of men 


Individual Initiative Counts 


Individual initiative is what has 
made us a leading nation. We have 
not been coddled ; nor have our lives 
been planned by government. We 
have had to get out of our own 
baby clothes ; stand on our own feet ; 
make our own way. In so doing 
we have felt ourselves entitled to 
the fruits of our labor. We do not 
want these opportunities limited 
now, nor do we wish to be pampered 
or encouraged to expect our board 
and keep if we do not earn them. 
This is certainly true for the great 
majority of our people, whether 
farmers or miners, laborers or 
white collar workers, store keepers 
or manufacturers. There are not 
many drones and lazybones. 

Let us consider a few things so 
simple and fundamental that they 
may be overlooked in high places, 
yet they are the foundation stones 
of a free country. 

There has been a world trend to 
minimize the importance of the in- 
dividual and to magnify the im- 
portance of the state. This must 
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A NEIGHBOR 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR President, 


inevitably result in loss of personal 
liberty and initiative. Even in this 
country there has been growth of 
a philosophy that would have us be- 
lieve we have outgrown the Ameri- 
can way of life; that government 
bureaus and super agencies can plan 
for and direct the individual better 
than he can for himself; a philoso- 
phy which tells young people that 
the frontiers of opportunity their 
forefathers enjoyed have gone, and 
that the government must plan and 
do for them. We hear private enter- 
prise maligned, the capitalistic sys- 
tem abused and new and strange 
ways of doing things praised. Is 
it not time to ask the purpose of 
sapping American traditions? 


Millions of Capitalists 


Who are these capitalists? Why, 
almost every one of us. A capital- 
ist is any person who saves a dollar 
and puts it to work; who has the 
rights and uses that right to invest 
it in any property, or in any legi- 
timate business, which he or she be- 
lieves will be profitable. For over 
150 years the United States has 
been a land of millions of capital- 
ists, whose money has helped to 
develop our large industries and 
businesses, as well as myriads of 
little ones. Ask almost any of the 
great industrial corporations how 
many of their shareholders.own only 
100 shares or less of the common 
stock. In most cases these small in- 
dividual holders will far outnumber 
all the rest of them put together. 


Many Frontiers Are Open 


Initiative and private enterprise 
have brought to the people of this 
country the highest living standard 
in the world. Have these frontiers 
disappeared? Listen to the research 
engineers and the production gen- 
iuses of American industry who to- 
day are bringing us nearer victory 
in this mechanical war. They see 


ahead of us frontiers of accomplish- 
ment that promise not only better 
living for us but also for the peoples 
of the whole world—if opportunit, 
is not stifled, if rewards are not 
denied, if achievement is encouraged 
and if Government keeps its hands 
out of business and industrial en- 
terprise that can be handled capably 
by private citizens. 

Some of the leaders in the Con- 
gress of the United States have 
pointed out the threat to the indi- 
vidual, to his opportunity for self- 
advancement and to private enter- 
prise, which lies in the growth of 
government by bureaucratic edict 
and directive. Only an informed 
and vocal public can kill this u- 
healthy growth, which, in so many 
countries of the world, has made 
the individual little more than a 
cipher. Let no one believe any gov- 
ernment has magic enough to give 
something for nothing. 


Fire Insurance Is —?- at Work 
for Everybody 


This fire insurance business of 
ours is a good example of how 
capitalism and private enterprise 
work for the men and women on 
the main streets of our towns and 
on the country roads of America. 
Our business is made up of ordi- 
nary, every-day people and it is or- 
dinary, every-day people that it deals 
with and protects with insurance. 

The foundations of our business 
rest on the private ownership ot 
property of all kinds ; on the private 
investment of money; on the per 
sonal initiative of millions of people 
to earn a living, who in so doing 
increase the wealth of the nation. 
The institution of insurance 1s 4 
realistic illustration of Americat 
democracy and private enterprise 
in action. It protects the property 
of rich and poor alike, without dis 
crimination in price when the haz- 
ards and protection sought are & 
sentially alike. It comes in contact 
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HOOD BUSINESS 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


with every kind of person and every 
type of property. 


Most Useful to Small Units 


It offers the protection of insur- 
ance against financial loss to the 
owners of the biggest manufactur- 
ing plant and to the tenant of the 
lowliest cottage home. Its greatest 
ywefulness is to the small farmer, 
the small business man, the small 
manuyacturer, the small home 
owner, for the: simple reason that 
insurance is the only economical 
way they can protect themselves 
against the risk of losing what they 
have if fire occurs. 

According .to the Department of 
Commerce of the United States, 90 
per cent of~all«-business units in this 
country are small, whether retail 
business, wholesale business or man- 
ufacturing, and our records of in- 
surance support that statement. This 
emphasizes the fact that the fire 
insurance business is of greatest 
value to those of limited means, for 
the priceless element of insurance 
is security. 

As a part of our job of furnishing 
insurance protection the insurance 
business has developed standards, 
products and practices to promote 
safety from fire, or to extinguish 
ire if it occurs, and these are made 
available to all government instru- 
mentalities and to the individual 
citizen, whether he buys insurance 
or not. The value of our advisory 
work alone is a definite aid to the 
nation in the preservation of taxable 
values and of vital resources and 
materials, especially now. 


How Fire Insurance Helps the Farmer 


Let us consider an illustration of 
the relationship of the fire insurance 
business to the people who make 
up this country. It has often been 
suid that farming is the basic in- 
dustry. Certain it is that the average 
farmer, living independently next 
to the soil, is a fine example of self- 
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reliance and individual enterprise. 
Notwithstanding the helpful advice 
of agricultural departments, he must 
himself determine when his partic- 
ular soil is ready to be worked, 
when and what seed shall be sown, 
how the growing crop shall be cul- 
tivated, and when harvested. He 
must know much about animal life 
to care for his livestock, and in this 
day and age learn to be a fair 
mechanic to keep his power imple- 
ments in working order. The farmer 
and the ranchman supply the food 
we eat and to a large extent the 
clothes we -wear. 





You may ask what this has to do 
with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the fire insurance 
business. Why, because in a sense 
we are partners. Aside from making 
insurance protection available, we 
have helped him to plan his house 
and barns, silos and chicken houses, 
and their equipment, in a manner 
to minimize the natural hazards to 
which they are subject. The stand- 
ards developed in the fires of our 
experience, and the researches of 


our engineers, give him specific help 
in protecting his property from heat- 
ing and lighting dangers, from the 
hazards of electricity, gas and oil, 
from spontaneous combustion, and 
even from lightning. These things 
help to keep his plant in operation, 
so that he may produce the goods 
that make such an important con- 
tribution to our national life. And 
by preventing losses these services 
of the insurance companies to the 
individual reduce the cost of the 
insurance he maintains for his pro- 
tection against loss in case disaster 
does come. 


Standards Help in Handling 


From the time the farmer’s prod- 
ucts start on their way to the ulti- 
mate consumer, their progressive 
steps through elevators and ware- 
houses, mills and packing plants, by 
motor or rail, to the retailer and the 
consumer, are made the safer by 
reason of the standards of con- 
stuction, protection and handling 
that have been worked out by the 
insurance companies in collaboration 
with many of the industries and 
trades. The same thing is true of 
merchandising, manufacturing, min- 
ing and other activities in which 
people engage to make a living. 

This is one of the substantial 
public services which the fire in- 
surance companies perform through 
the medium of the National Board, 
our primary engineering, educational 
and fact-finding body. It studies the 
causes, action and results of fires. 
It seeks to inform the public of the 
hazards to life and property. Many 
tests are made by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., which it spon- 
sors. The Laboratories is not a fire 
insurance organization but rather 
an all-industry institution. The con- 
clusions relating to such standards 
as are approved are made available 
to all as a public service. The use- 
fulness of its standards to the in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Neighborhood Business—Contd. 


surance business is incidental to 
their greater usefulness to the gen- 
eral public. Of far more significance 
is the safety of life which so many 
of these standards promote; also the 
conservation of created resources, 
especially now in time of war, when 
buildings, machinery and supplies of 
all kinds are of such great value 
and importance. In peacetime or 
wartime fire is the great consumer 
of our resources and even of life. 


Fire Insurance Is a Neighborhood 
Business 


We are far beyond the time when 
the burning of a home meant rally- 
ing the neighbors to build a new one 
by rule of thumb, yet the fire insur- 
ance business is really a neighbor- 
hood business. In cities, villages and 
hamlets in every state the local in- 
surance agent makes insurance 
available to his neighbors. He is 
known to them. He is one of them. 
The insurance policy that he works 
out for them is a personal contract ; 
it promises to pay the owner for 
loss sustained by reason of his prop- 
erty being damaged or destroyed. 
The personal contact of the insur- 
ance agent and the policyholder is 
well nigh essential. They talk over 
the question of insurance protection, 
what is to be covered, consult about 
the details and decide about the kind 
and the amount of insurance needed. 
In due course the insurance policies 
are prepared, signed and delivered 
to the insured by the local insurance 
man, who has full authority in the 
matter from the insurance com- 
panies for which he acts as agent, 
subject only to such specific or gen- 
eral instructions as may apply. The 
whole transaction is developed and 
completed locally. 

Yes, ours is a neighborhood busi- 
ness. But it is more than that. It 
is also a retail business. Well over 
half the number of all the fire in- 
surance policies issued in this coun- 
try are on homes and their contents. 
It is estimated that the average pre- 
mium of such policies is about $6.00 
per year. The great bulk of all the 
policies issued and of the premiums 
received are for the protection of 
relatively small properties, such as 
are owned or are occupied by the 
average citizen. Insurance is of 
greatest value to people of small in- 
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comes and small means, because it is 
an aid to them in the purchase of 
homes and many other necessary or 
desirable things. Most people have 
to borrow money to buy or build 
homes and the protection of insur- 
ance is necessary as a safeguard to 
such loans. 


Millions of Losses Paid Every Year 


When a large or spectacular fire 
occurs the newspapers carry big 
headlines and often pictures of the 
burning property. Large sums of 
money are mentioned and it is true 
that a great deal of created wealth 
goes up in smoke each year, too 
much for our national good. Re- 
imbursing the owners for these great 
losses is a part of the usefulness of 
our business, but so is the payment 
for the small, unspectacular losses 
that are happening every day to 
those to whom reimbursement means 
much. Additional evidence that ours 
is a retail business is the fact that 
of all losses due to fire paid by fire 
insurance companies, three-fourths 
of them amount to only $100 or less 
per loss, but don’t forget there are 
many millions of such little losses 
every year. Naturally, the great 
manufacturing plants and ware- 
houses and other large operations 
and concentrations of value are open 
to very large losses, and it is also 
a part of our work to provide insur- 
ance protection for them. These 
large aggregations of values involve 
much more intensive recommenda- 
tions of safety measures than the 
smaller properties. They are the 
subject of constant surveys, constant 
suggestions for removal or segrega- 
tion of potential hazards, for im- 
provements in construction, and for 
installation of safety devices for 
protection against fire, or extin- 
guishing fire if one occurs. 


Average Rate Reduced Forty Per 
Cent in Last Thirty Years 


It is not due to chance that the 
average rate of fire insurance as a 
whole has gone down more than 40 
per cent in the last thirty years. It 
is due to better construction, better 
protection, better housekeeping and 
an enlightened public which, under 
the leadership of the National Board, 
has supported the efforts of indus- 
try and management, state and mu- 





nicipal officials and the fire insurang 
companies to reduce the fire waste 
that is such a drain on our national 
resources and our taxable values, 

In common with other lines of 
business we have problems growing 
out of war conditions and some oj 
them involve factors measurable hy 
no set economic rules or know) 
yardstick. Underwriters recognix 
many elements today that tend to 
increase fire losses, both in a phys. 
cal sense and in the number of dol. 
lars involved. One fact alone will 
influence this result, namely, the rise 
in dollar values as measured in cost 
of replacement. This means that 
property destroyed by fire or tor. 
nado today involves a greater dollar 
loss than if the same property had 
been destroyed a year or more ago, 
For this reason, every owner of 
property should examine his insur- 
ance to see if it is sufficient to com- 
pensate for the greater values that 
may be destroyed. 
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War Incteases Hazards 





Another factor is the marked ex- 
pansion in production and facilities 
for production, such as new build- 
ings, machinery and_ materials. 
While insurance premiums may in- 





























crease relatively in amount, there is Ee 
the likelihood that newly built plants 

and newly developed industries will In orde 
not be as safe from fire or accident fitively 

as those which have shaken down gWmen m 
into well integrated organizations, night be 








with experienced labor and super- 
vision. This is aside from the 
greater hazards which always ac- 
company forced production, when 
normal care and maintenance are 
apt to be relaxed and even machit- 
ery becomes tired. 

There is a further element which 
must be recognized, namely, that the 
dislocations inherent in our war éf- 
fort, due to priorities, restrictions 
and other conditions, will put some 
properties in the status of a pier on 
a river that has changed its channel. 
































































































Tending, perhaps, to balance = Or 
these and other conditions is the §" . te 
general consciousness that many ao 
things usually regarded as indis y 
pensable may not be replaceable. ty OF 
Some we know cannot be replaced a 
during the present emergency, and gj" men 
this fact should stimulate much 10- a, per 
creased care and precaution against iY to 
their destruction by fire. marie 
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olding the Lines 


on the Home Front 


by DAVID A. NORTH, 


President, National Association of 
Insurance Agents 





conditions, the needs of policyhold- 
ers, the comparative merits of types 
of coverages, the functions and op- 
erations of rating bureaus and 
beards and other problems under- 
stood by alert and enterprising 
agents. 


Public Relations 


Insurance women have a definite 
stake in the National Association’s 
program for improved public rela- 
tions. It was gratifying to note that 
the first contribution to the public 
relations fund which reached Na- 
tional Association headquarters was 
from a local unit of the National 
Association of Insurance Women. 
In grasping a true concept of the 
agent’s place in the nation’s eco- 
nomic system, the fact must be 
stressed that the agent is an inde- 
pendent business man as much a 
fundamental part of his respective 
community as any other local mer- 
chant, manufacturer, banker, pro- 
fessional man or other similar per- 
son who makes up the great system 
of private enterprise on which 
America has grown and prospered. 


Women Exert Influence 


Insurance women can exert a 
wide influence, winning confidence 
and respect of the general public 
for the industry and assisting in the 
development of good public rela- 
tions. By maintaining their offices 
in a dignified fashion, promoting 











pleasant customer-employee _ rela- 
tionships and in the countless minute 
details of office operations, women 
can build an understanding and re- 
spect for the business in which they 
are engaged. 


Aid the War Effort 


The challenge to “hold the lines 
on the home front” means also con- 
tributions to the war effort through 
buying bonds, enrolling in civilian 
defense, and payment of taxes. With 
the diversion of many fine minds 
from business operations to matters 
of military expediency, it remains 
for those who stay behind to main- 
tain a watch for those in the services. 

Thinking people, intelligent peo- 
ple, educated people must con- 
tribute more to this type of national 
thinking than they ever have before, 
because there are fewer of them left 
here in normal activities to do such 
things. And, because the vast ma- 
jority of those who have left are 
men, it becomes a greater responsi- 
bility than ever before, for the 
women of America to pause and 
study their present responsibility in 
government. 


Hold the Lines 


Unfortunately, there are always 
those who are prompt to take ad- 
vantage of a weakened situation to 
launch some fantastic theory that 
could never be promoted in the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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inning Victories, too 








WO major menaces constantly threaten our 
production for war—loss by fire and loss in 


man-hours. 


Matching the achievements in fire loss prevention 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, well- 
planned programs are consistently winning vic- 
tories over the manpower shortage. Round-the- 
clock vigilance of expert safety engineers and field 
hospital facilities are effective aids in keeping 


every man on the job every day. 
Under trying war-time conditions, our efficient 


accident prevention and field hospital services are 


daily saving lives and limbs in many large plants. 


Experienced brokers and agents recognize the impor- 


tance of accident prevention conducted by specialists. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds + Casualty Insurance 








BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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nearly every commodity has 
gone “sky high,” the Casualty 
jysiness has witnessed premium re- 
juctions in many lines. This, to- 
ether with the fact that so many of 
the younger men who would or- 
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jnarily be prospects for new busi- 
ness, are now in our armed forces, 
makes it extremely difficult for the 
insurance agent to increase his in- 
ome. Where then, can he turn in 
his effort to keep ahead of the ever 
rsing cost of business and living 
expenses? The logical answer to this 
most logical question, is “Re-under- 
write the needs of every client upon 
ach renewal.” 

Fortunately for the agent he has 
en furnished with many new tools 
for his sales kit; he can now offer 
new and more comprehensive cov- 
eages. Why not begin analyzing 
renewals two months prior to ex- 
jiration date? First determine 
whether the insured has changed his 
adress or occupation, or if any- 
thing has occurred to eliminate the 
need for renewal. This “check-up” 
will reduce the “waste motion” of 
fat cancellations and permit you to 
gend your time on the business 
which will be renewed. Following 
this, the points outlined below should 
be considered : 


Lines Offer Opportunities 


The most drastic rate reductions 
laving occurred in the Automobile 
lines, it is here that broader cover- 
age should be first suggested. Med- 
ial Payments coverage has been 
made available on passenger car 
business and most agents have au- 
thorized us to include this protec- 
lion automatically on all renewals 
with the understanding that if the 
msured does not want this coverage 
the endorsement may be returned for 
lull credit. A surprisingly high per- 
centage of policyholders welcome 
this personal protection at the pres- 
ent reduced cost; consequently, our 
ancellations are few. If you are 


FOR JULY, 1943 


RENEWALS 


not using the ‘‘automatic” plan for 
Medical Payments you should quote 
rates and explain the coverage to 
every client upon renewal. Check 
also adequate limits for both Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage (we 
have had two Automobile Property 
Damage claims in excess of $10,000 
in Philadelphia during the past 
year). The rising cost of labor and 
materials has resulted in a decided 
increase in the “per claim” cost, so 
that there is a real need for higher 
B. I. & P. D. limits. Add Drive- 


Other-Car Coverage for members of 





the family. Be sure to add Material 
Damage and Deductible Collision if 
not previously carried. On com- 
mercial Automobile business, de- 
termine whether there may be an 
uninsured exposure arising from the 
use of hired cars, or employees using 
their cars on business of the em- 
ployer. 


Compensation’s Many Changes 
There have been so many changes 


in business operations during the 
past year, that before renewing any 





by C. J. Faulkner, 
Superintendent Underwriting Dept., 
Philadelphia Office Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company 
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Compensation policy, it is highly im- 
portant that the agent ascertain 
whether the same classification ap- 
plies; also whether the estimated 
payroll should be increased, thereby 
saving possible headache at the end 
of the policy period by attempting 
to collect a large additional premium. 


Personal Liability Broader 


The recent announcement of the 
new Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policy at reduced rates has 
been so enthusiastically received by 
agents and the public, that this con- 
tract threatens to replace entirely 
the limited forms such as Residence, 
Sports and Golfers Liability. It will 
pay you to take time to study thor- 
oughly the A*tna Sales kit so you 
will be able to show your customers 
the many advantages of changing 
from the limited forms (Residence, 
Sports, Golfers and Non-Compre- 
hensive Liability) to the 1943 Model 
All-inclusive Comprehensive con- 
tract. There are four optional cov- 
erages (Property Damage, Medical 
Payments, Employer’s Liability and 
Employer’s Medical Payments). 
Those who have been most success- 
ful in selling this contract tell us 
that the proper method of presenta- 
tion is to quote a single price includ- 
ing the optional coverages, describ- 
ing the total coverage. Above all, 
don’t leave it to some other agent 
to tell any of your customers about 
this Personal Comprehensive policy, 
perhaps after a “not covered” claim 
has been reported. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How to Guard Renewals—Continued 
Comprehensive Commercial 


Now that the minimum premiums 
for the business Comprehensive pol- 
icy have been cut in half ($50 on 
B. I. on either the Automobile or 
the Public and $100 on the Com- 
bined Automobile and Public, in 
most states) it behooves the agent 
to scrutinize every commercial risk 
with an eye to consolidating the 
Public and Automobile lines under a 
Comprehensive contract. 


Miscellaneous Public Liability 


It is important that the agent de- 
termine whether any substantial 
changes have been made in the busi- 
ness during the past year, which 


will necessitate a change in the 
classification or form of any Pub- 
lic Liability policy. While there has 
been much progress during the past 
year in the sale of Miscellaneous 
Property Damage coverage, there is 
a large percentage of the insuring 
public who do not know that the 
coverage ‘is available. Before re- 
newal of any Public Liability Policy, 
consideration should be given to the 
addition of Property Damage in 
adequate limits. Investigation should 
also be made to determine whether 
Products Liability is needed “to 
round out” the protection. Has the 
insured entered into any contract 
assuming the liability of others? If 
so, obtain the contract and refer it 
to your supervising office for a pre- 
mium quotation to cover the liability 
assumed. 








How to Buy Home Insurance in Wartime 


War Damage, Fire and Extended Coverage, Theft 
and Hold-up, Liability! Here are four main types of 
insurance for home protection. Our new informa- 
tive folder describes them as a wartime unit. A 





supply of this folder is available to you if you will 
drop us a line. Address Production Department. 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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We can he You! 


Residence Burglary and CR 


Careful check should be made ty 
determine whether the amount 4 
insurance and the limits of liability 
are still adequate and the new broaj 
form including “theft away from 
the premises” should be recom. 
mended. Under the Combinatio, 
Residence policy there are many ip, 
stances where coverages were not 
sold under the expiring policy, by 
may be desired on renewal. Remem. 
ber every Residence Burglary re. 
newal is a prospect for a Combina. 
tion Residence policy. 


Mercantile Burglary 


In these days of widely fluctuat. 
ing stock values, care must be used 
to determine whether the amount of 
insurance on renewal is sufficient to 
comply with the co-insurance clause, 
under Mercantile Burglary and 
Water Damage policies. 


Three Year Policies 


Save your customer time and 
money, and tie the business up for 
three years wherever practical. You 
can now write three-year policies on 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Water Dam- 
age, O. L. & T., Residence, Ele- 
vator, Sports, and Golfers Lia- 
bility, Comprehensive Liability, and 
Combination Residence. 


Increase Accident and Health 


Bear in mind that incomes have 
been substantially increased and 
many of your Accident insurance 
policyholders may now qualify for 
a larger weekly indemnity. You 
should also determine whether the 
occupation upon renewal may have 
changed to the extent that the rating 
classification should be amended. 
With so many of your clients enter- 
ing war industries, it may be neces- 
sary to replace the present Accident 
policy with one of the non-occupa 
tional contracts. 

After considering all of these sub- 
stantial changes in the Casualty 
business and in the possible needs o! 
each client, do you agree that the 
days of “automatic renewal” are 
over, and that it is worth while t0 
re-underwrite the needs of each 
client before ordering renewals? 

—The Aetna-istt 
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business institution has contrib- 
Y; bat uted more to the advancement 
€mem-# ¢ our national welfare than insur- 
Ty Te-B ce, Fostering American ideals and 
mbina- gif-reliance, personal independence 
and individual initiative, it has con- 
fibuted much to the character of 
te American citizen and played a 
ge part in our scheme of consti- 
titional government—a government 
yhich has elevated our people to the 
tighest plane of living the world has 
known. 
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y and Serves in Peace and War 


Intime of peace, the insurance in- 
dustry creates a reservoir of wealth 
aainst the hazards of adversity, 
ad at the same time provides credit 
jor the development of vast public 
ad private improvements and as- 
ists individual citizens to acquire 
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ei heir farms, homes and city prop- 
peety, 
“ ~ With the advent of the present 
ve mf, insurance men immediately 
uk the lead in the sale of govern- 
bh ment bonds. Through their agents 
cain ffl representatives in every state in 
ie Union, they sold an amazing 
s have Bnount of government securities. 
d and Kompanies are investing over 50% 
surance Thi current income with the govern- 
ify for Brent. No business institution is bet- 
_ You Ber suited to the task of checking 
ler the ifation and none has contributed 
fr: hore to the welfare of our people 
ft 
ended. We 
det Government Interference 
ccident Hf It seems strange that in a nation 
>ecupa: HR strong and free, there should be 
ound in high places men who would 
se sub- isredit the great business institu- 
asualty fins which have developed under 
eeds 0! is protection. It is hard to under- 
hat th Band why the government they 
"at Reve so well should be planning 
rile ; impetitive adventures against them. 
f cath Pertheless, you know and I know 
als? at certain national leaders, plan- 
na-ist" Hg for the future, question the 
~ ltgrity and accomplishments of 
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by PAUL F. JONES, 


Director of Insurance of Illinois 
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private institutions and plan for an 
era of national socialism. Such a 
program, which is so radically at 
variance with our American concep- 
tion of government and free enter- 
prise, cannot succeed unless the 
sponsors of such a change magnify 
and distort the evils and abuses of 
the present order. 

It is proper, therefore, that we 
should discuss candidly our short- 
comings and -join hands in a de- 
termined effort to correct the known 
evils and to enforce a standard of 
ethics that will inspire a universal 
confidence. 


The health and accident branch of 
the industry has an honorable rec- 
ord. Payment of over 180 millions 
of dollars during the past year to 
hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders, in times of sickness and 
distress, is striking evidence of its 
power for good. Such a record, 
however, should not serve to lull us 
into a sense of security. As the pub- 





LIMITED POLICIES 








lic has become more and more aware 
of the need for health and accident 
protection, the competition between 
companies has become more spirited. 


Destructive Competition 


We are now facing the threat of 
destructive competition—a competi- 
tion which resorts to trickery, decep- 
tion and borderline fraud. If such 
competition is permitted to continue, 
it will destroy the character and 
reputation of the entire industry and 
give credit to the charge that private 
business cannot be trusted with the 
task of providing security for the 
American citizen. I am referring 
particularly to the dishonest sale of 
sharply limited, policies. This prac- 
tice must be stopped. 

The problefm’.cannot be solved 
merely by condemning the advertis- 
ing media employed, nor the agency 
system. Newspaper and magazine 
advertising, radio broadcasts and 
individual salesmen are all cred- 
itably employed by the industry and 
when truthful and informative, are 
emissaries of good will. But sharp 
practice and trickery are wrong, 
however practiced. The duty to put 
an end to it calls for the combined 
effort and cooperation of the entire 
industry and the state agencies of 
government that represent the pub- 
lic. 


Typical Case 


You have all listened to the radio 
and seen the full-page advertising 
displays where, in bold type, high- 
lighted with color, the following 
typical phrases appear : 


“Cash benefits—$5,000 _acci- 
dental death. $100 per month 
for total disability caused by ac- 
cidents. $100 per month for 
confining sickness. Additional 
benefits for doctor bills and 
emergency aid, etc. Age limited 
to 80 years. No medical ex- 
amination. No agent will call. 
(Continued on the next page) 


Limited Policies—Continued 
Money back guarantee. Only 
$1.00 per month.” 


The sentimental reader is fairly 
smothered with assurances of love, 
sympathy and affection. The skep- 
tical prospect is shown facsimiles of 
checks, testimonial letters and money 
back guarantees. The greedy, the 
gullible and the dishonest are cap- 
tured by the bait “$100 a month in 
case of sickness; age limit to 80 
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years; no medical examination and 
no agent will call.” 


Coverage Analyzed 


The other night I examined a 
policy thus advertised and tried to 
figure out just what would have to 
happen in order to collect those 
alluring benefits. Before I finished, 
I decided that Edgar Allan Poe, 
with all his lurid imagination for 
horrible and impossible situations, 
was a panty-waist piker compared 
to the actuaries who conceived the 
modern gyp accident policy. In 
order to collect the advertised $5,- 
000, the policyholder must have had 
the policy for at least ten years and 
lose both hands or both feet, both 
eyes, or suffer a combination of 
losses or be killed in the right spot 
of a certain specified conveyance 
and the conveyance, as well as the 
assured, must be wrecked. Under 
Section 2 of the policy, the benefits 
drop 80% because the possibility of 
loss is so much greater. For ex- 
ample, the loss of both hands pays 
$500 if the injury is sustained by 
the burning of a church or public 
library, and provided the assured 
was in the church, or library, at the 
beginning of the fire and his hands 
were actually burned by the fire. 
Being struck by lightning is not so 
complicated. You can be anywhere 
the lightning strikes. The specific 
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reduced cost basis. 
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PERSONAL.... 


Personal Effects, like most other things, have 
greater value today than ever before. 


Replacements are difficult and subject to the 
restrictions of war conditions. 


A Personal Effects Policy—protecting against 
financial loss—can now be obtained on a materially 


Here is an opportunity for agents to do a really 
personal job for their clients and prospects. 
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BUY WAR BONDS FROM YOUR INCOME 
* AND HELP ASSURE A SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME - 


The Manhattan @) Fire and Marine 
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benefits of the policy are likewig FE 
liberal in the case of a kick by 4 
mule, providing of course, that the 
mule kicks out both eyes or knocks 
off a hand and a foot, etc. A cow’ 
kick doesn’t count as a specific loss 
but if she gores off a couple of fee; 
above the ankle, your age become 
material. As for sickness, the policy 
pays that $100 per month, not dur. 
ing the period of disability, but fo, 
two months, provided of course, that 
the insured becomes totally disabled 
after seven days from such common 
ailments as tape worm, St. Vitys 
Dance, barber’s itch, hives, leprosy, 
etc., but not including their compli 
cations and consequences. (0 
course, none of these benefits is pay 
able unless one is the right age an 
the illness common to both sexes 
and unless your occupation, locationj ™: 
sobriety, mental condition, and ing 0€ V 
tent are in keeping with the term "ween © 
of the policy, and further, that yourg "a thet 
notice of claim, your proof, and aS, 20t. 
score of other conditions, are ig his abi 
proper order. To mislead people deg He 1 
liberately into believing that they are 'y Produc 
well protected against normal acg ™¢stity, 

cidents and sickness when they ard rounding 
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unadulterated fraud. if the fac 
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The solution of this problem ig duct is 
ance.” We 


not simple because laws, rules ang 
regulations affect the good and bag erage, 1 
alike. After all, the merchandising theft polic 
abuses I speak of are like boils om msidence 
the neck of a strong man. Ong ualty co 
would hardly choose to remove tht ker that tl 
boils by cutting off the man’s head ntended so 
However, the infection is there angers. Pl 
it must be cured before it spread with great 
and sends its poison into the blood 
stream of the industry: If statq Cost Le 
surgery is necessary, the industr 
had better stand the pain than 
beheaded by state legislation or th 
federal government. 
In closing, let me pay tribu 
again to the men and women 0 
the insurance business who are ft 
sponsible for the splendid recon ti 
of the industry as a whole. Thi tus in 
record is one of which we in i * of f 
Illinois Department are proud, i disar 
one which we wish to defend. 1 ype my 
that end, I hope we can work ti * Premi: 
gether with understanding and mij ig W 
tual helpfulness. ters and 


_ Beckrooms 
From an address before the Health & Accid 
Underwriters Conference. 
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RESIDENCE 


N THE insurance business, as in 
any other type of merchandising 
we stock a quality product for our 
quality customer. This quality prod- 
yt is ordinarily a broad coverage 
Tyith a somewhat higher tag on it 
Bian the standard coverage. It 

night be compared to the hand 
wilored suit in a men’s clothing 
gore, the deluxe model of an auto- 
nobile manufacturer, or the compo- 
ition roof with a twenty-year guar- 
‘on fy ate. 
3 One vast difference, however, 
Hictween our business and others is 
that the insurance quality customer 
des not attain that status merely 
ly his ability to pay the price on the 
Hig. He must qualify for our qual- 

iy product on the basis of moral 
Bintegrity, wholesome home sur- 
mundings and efficient business 
management. We can be very proud 
of the fact that the roster of our 
qality customers would be a roll 
all of outstanding Americans. 

In the burglary field, this quality 
blem ig oduct is known as “all risk insur- 
Jes ange.” We are going to discuss one 
nd bag merage, the residence and outside 
theft policy, which is the broadest 
nsidence policy ever issued by the 
asualty companies. Let us remem- 
ler that this is a quality product 
intended solely for your quality cus- 
timers. Please select your prospects 
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Do you realize that you can sell 
$00 premises insurance on jewelry, 
‘lverware and furs, $500 premises 
tributqy“Surance on all other property, and 
men 0000 outside insurance on all per- 
are eqg"al property for a very small 
reco™tly premium? Do you realize 
. That this insurance would apply to 
in th hisses of property which mysteri- 
ud, ay disappear from unattended, 
nd. 1 inlocked automobiles; or while on 
ork t® Premises of laundries and 
nd mig“aners; while in the custody of 

Mriers and baggage rooms or of 
aa deckrooms in clubs, restaurants and 
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OUTSIDE THEFT 


BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS 


Calvin A. Soriero is Assistant Agency Di- 
rector, National Surety Corporation, located 
in New York City. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, class of 1929. Immedi- 
ately upon getting out of college he entered 
the training school of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company in Baltimore. They subsequently 
assigned him to their Dallas and later 
Houston branch offices. In 1935 he was 
transferred to the Newark branch office but 
could not quite forget the southwest. He 
resigned in 1936 and returned to Houston 
where he organized a small construction 
company where he became more familiar 
with the hazards of under-water construction 
at Corpus Christi. Next he attended Texas 
University to complete a legal education 
and was admitted to the Texas Bar in 1938. 
On January |, 1939, he became regional 
representative for the National Surety Cor- 
poration in the Pacific northwest states and 
was advanced to his present position in 1940. 
While born in Rhode Island of Yankee 
parents, he adopted the west as his part of 
the country by personal preference. He is 
a Texan by marriage, his wife being a native 
of Austin. A year ago when their first heir 
was born, Mrs. Soriero flew to Austin to 
enable him to be born a native Texan. 





by Calvin A. Soriero, 


Assistant Agency Director, 
National Surety Corporation 


bars? Would you believe it applies 
also to the mysterious disappearance 
of stones from rings or other 
jewelry? It is only a few months old 
now but the new residence and out- 
side theft policy is already sensa- 
tional news. 

Last year more then $8,000,000 
was paid for coverage generally 
known as residence burglary insur- 
ance. Insurance agents and brokers 
earned $2,250,000 in commissions 
for this splendid marketing job. 
Premiums were ahead of 1941. 
Number of policies sold exceeded 
1941. It was a large and expanding 
field despite the fact that the cov- 
erage was restricted to burglary, 
robbery, theft or larceny. 


Redefinition of "Theft" 


Effective April 19 of this year, 
the residence burglary policy was 
streamlined by redefinition of the 
term “theft.” Theft in the old pol- 
icy meant the unauthorized taking 
of property without violence or 
threat of violence but with the 
awareness that a theft was being 
committed. In the new policy, it is 
stated that “mysterious disappear- 
ance shall be presumed to be due 
to theft.” That definition is so 
broad as to suddenly endow this 
named peril policy with most of the 
characteristics we attribute to all- 
risk insurance. The only perils lack- 
ing are 1) fire and extended cover- 
age which can be purchased in a fire 
contents policy 2) water damage, 
which can be purchased in a water 
damage policy 3) damage not caused 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Residence-Outside Theft—Continued 
by burglary, robbery, theft or lar- 
ceny or attempt thereat and 4) dis- 
appearance under circumstances not 
mysterious. All lacking perils can be 
secured in a personal property 
floater policy ordinarily at some in- 
crease in cost. 

This new policy covers the prop- 
erty of the insured, permanent 
members of his household and resi- 
dence employees (while on premises 
or while off premises actually en- 
gaged elsewhere in performing serv- 
ices incidental to the job of residence 
employee) while in or on the prem- 
ises and while anywhere else off the 
premises but in the western hemi- 
sphere. It covers all forms of per- 
sonal property including canoes, 
rowboats, motor boats and some real 
property such as flowers, shrubbery, 
ornamental fences, grilles and lawn 
ornaments—even victory gardens! 
It also pays for damage to the prem- 


ises or damage to insured property 
on or off the premises caused by 
burglary, robbery, theft, larceny or 
attempt thereat. It covers damage 
caused by vandalism or malicious 
mischief to the interior of buildings 
on the premises occupied by the in- 
sured, to personal property in these 
buildings and to personal property 
located elsewhere off the premises. 


Few Limitations or Exclusions 


In some respects coverage is lim- 
ited. Liability for loss of money is 
limited to $100 and for loss of se- 
curities, *including war bonds or 
stamps, to $500. Liability for loss 
of boats away from the premises 
is limited to $500. 

In other respects, coverage is ex- 
cluded. It does not apply at all to 
damage caused by fire; to theft, 
vandalism or malicious mischief 
committed by a relative of the in- 
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sured permanently living with him 
to loss of an aircraft, automobile 
trailer or motorcycle; to loss of 
articles held as samples or for sale: 
to loss of animals or birds; to prop. 
erty owned by a person paying boar! 
or rent and not related to the ip. 
sured. Property usual to the bysi. 
ness or profession of the insured js 
covered while on the premises by 
excluded while away from the prem! 
ises. 

Secondary residences are coverej 
while temporarily occupied by thd 
insured but only for the first sixty 
days of the occupancy. If the in 
sured rents the premises, the insur 
ance is limited to property (othe 
than money, securities, stamp 
jewelry and articles of gold o 
platinum) owned by the insured, ; 
permanent member of the household 
or a residence employee. Losses 
caused by the tenant or his em 
ployees are excluded. Vacancy of 
the premises is permitted for any 
period without notice. If the insured 
moves to other premises he intends 
to occupy permanently, he is pro- 
tected at both old and new premises 
and in transit for a period of thirty 
days. Upon completion of the mov- 
ing, coverage ceases at the old prem- 
ises and applies exclusively to the 
new. 


Reinstatement Automatic 





Reinstatement of the policy is 
automatic as to all losses occurring 
after notice of a loss. There is n0 
additional premium and no period 
of doubt as to the amount of insur 
ance. 

Rates are the same as for the oli 
residence burglary coverage and 4 
outstanding policies which provid 
at least $1,000 insurance under Sec 
tions a) and b) of Insuring Claus 
I are interpreted to include the ad 
vantages of the new policy whethe 
endorsed or not. Coverage away 
from the premises is free up to Sl; 
000, provided at least $1,000 is car 
ried on the premises exclusive 0! 
articles specifically insured. Add 
tional coverage away from the prem 
ises may be purchased provided tht 
total outside does not exceed tM 
total inside applicable to both w! 
scheduled and specifically isuré 
articles. The minimum premium! 
the premium for $1,000 insuranc 
on either unscheduled or specificall 
insured articles or both. 
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Sales Features 


Two outstanding features sell this 
policy—price and mysterious disap- 

arance. As one of our special 
agents reported, even prospects ask 
how we can afford to sell such broad 
insurance at such low cost. It is 
possible only because we are care- 
fully selecting insureds of known 
moral integrity. 

Another special agent says, “It 
has been almost impossible hereto- 
fore to sell residence coverage in a 
town where burglaries are infre- 
quent. Last week in a town where a 
burglary occurs once in a blue moon, 
our agent and I sold six out of the 
first ten prospects we called upon by 
stressing mysterious disappearance.” 
Another says, “It is the mysterious 
disappearance outside that clicks— 
the thought of losing a stone out of 
aring or a travelling bag from a 
railroad station.” 


Specific Illustrations 


Three illustrations will serve to 
demonstrate that this coverage at 
this price is what your customers 
want. Our company strongly favors 
personal solicitation where direct 
mail has preceded the call. On April 
19 we had a number of direct mail 
campaigns planned to test the sales 
appeal of the policy. In a Massa- 
chusetts town, four days of intensive 
solicitation produced 43 policies with 
total premiums of $1,020. In the 
first two days of this campaign 25 
out of 40 prospects called upon were 
sold. On the last day seven were 
sold in an hour over the telephone 
with premiums totaling $270. In a 
South Carolina town, the same effort 
produced 51 policies with premiums 
of $1,482. In a New Jersey town, 
the four days produced 29 policies 
with premiums of $623. Here 18 
sales were made out of the first 26 
people called upon. In each instance, 
policies came in afterwards and are 
still coming in. These cases indicate 
that an agent willing to work can 
lose from 50% to 75 @ of the pros- 
pects he calls upon, if they do not 
already have personal property 
floater coverage. 

It is important to remember that 
sles of the new residence policy 
do not include any conversions of 
‘overage because insureds holding 
the old residence policies are auto- 


FOR JULY, 1943 
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matically given the benefit of the 
added features free of charge. It 
is a wonderful thing for our busi- 
ness to be able to create premiums 
where none previously existed. 


Secondary Sales Appeal 


Secondary sales appeal is found 
in the facts that 1) no schedules of 
property are required 2) no ap- 
praisals are required (except for 
specific insurance), and 3) no in- 
surance to value is required. 

In summary, substantially all the 
protection afforded by a personal 
property floater, personal effects 
floater, jewelry-fur floater, fine arts 
floater, tourist baggage policy or 
trip transit policy is afforded by a 
combination of residence theft and 
residence fire and extended coverage 


contents policies except 1) water 
damage 2) damage other than that 
occasioned by burglary, robbery, 
theft and larceny or attempt thereat 
3) disappearance under circum- 
stances not mysterious. 


Sales Background Favorable 


The times are especially favorable 
to the sale of personal property in- 
surance. today. Two factors com- 
bine to inspire a demand for insur- 
ance protection that scarcely existed 
even a year ago. One is the violent 
change in community life. In de- 
fense areas, the tidal wave of huge 
new populations surging in has 
brought with it the flotsam and jet- 
sam of society—the thief, the con- 
fidence man, the gangster, the pros- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Residence-Outside Theft—Continued 
titute. Normal protective organiza- 
tions are suddenly strained beyond 
every expectation. Just as trained 
men become most needed in their 
communities, they are being lost to 
an even greater necessity. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult every 
day to find the men to maintain the 
community’s normal standards of 
protection. In addition, national 
welfare imposes some duties which 
further complicate the problem of 
local protection. Dim-out regula- 
tions require that all lights in the 
home be extinguished when not oc- 
cupied. Now the residence thief can 
spot his best prospects instantly. 
Where the lights are out, the resi- 
dents are asleep or away from home. 
These dimmed out streets, too, are 
obviously an aid to the hold-up man. 


Capital Values 


Another factor is the current im- 
possibility of replacing capital val- 
ues. Most people think only of 
money as a capital value but, in 
many cases, personal property really 
represents the greatest portion of 
their capital values. With taxes and 


living costs at their present high 
level, it is difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, for many of us to replace 
capital values which disappear with 
the loss of personal property. 
Fortunately, individual and family 
incomes are higher than they have 
been in years. The margin for sav- 
ing may be small but we can almost 
say there is an adequate margin for 
protection of previously acquired 
capital values in every instance. 


From an address before the Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters Association of Kansas City. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Residence and Outside Theft Policy 


1. Coverage is carried in the 
amount of $1,000 under Sec- 
tion b of Insuring Clause I and 
$150 applies specifically to a 
ring under Section c of Insur- 
ing Clause I. The actual value 
of this ring is $350 and it is 
stolen away from the premises. 
Q. Can the insured collect the 
actual value of the ring or 
only $150? 

A. Actual value, specific insur- 
ance applies only on the 
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premises. The grant of $1. 
000 insurance away from the 
premises applies to Section 
a, b and c indiscriminately, 


2. A policy is issued with $1,09 


coverage under Section b of Ip. 

suring Clause I (property other 

than jewelry, silverware and 
furs). 

Q. Does the grant of $1,000 in. 
surance away from the 
premises apply to jewelry, 
silverware and furs? ~ 

A. Yes. See question 1, 


Enters Armed Services 


. A son leaves the home to become 


a member of the armed services, 

©. Will he be covered away 
from the premises provided 
he does not stay in any one 
camp more than 60 days? 

A. Yes, provided he stays in 
the Western Hemisphere. It 
would not matter if he stayed 
in a camp more than 60 days 
because he is still regarded 
as a member of the house- 
hold and is not interpreted 
to have abandoned the prem- 
ises to take up a temporary 
residence elsewhere. 


. Damage coverage on vandalism 


or malicious mischief in Cover- 

age A of Insuring Clause I ap- 

plies to “the interior of that part 
of any building occupied by the 
insured at the premises. . . .” 

Q. Is this interpreted to include 
garages and outbuilding? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a boy takes a shot at a 
window with an air rifle and 
breaks it, is the damage con- 
sidered to be to the interior 
of the building? 

A. No. 


Mysterious Disappearance 


. In the definition of theft, it 1s 


said “mysterious disappearance 

of any insured property shall be 

presumed to be due to theft.” 

Q. Would the coverage apply 1! 
a stone were found missing 
from a ring and there were 
no evidence of theft? 1 

A. Yes, if the circumstance 0! 
loss were not known. 


. A son leaves the home for col- 


lege where he lives in a fra 
ternity house or dormitory. 
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4. Q. 







. Yes. 


13. 0. 


Will he be covered at college 
for the first 60 days? 

He will be covered indefi- 
nitely for same _ reasons 
stated in 3. 


7. An insured leaves a camera and 
top coat in an unlocked car. 
Q. Is he covered if they are 


gone when he returns? 

Yes. 

Is property of a person not 
related to the insured and 
paying board and rent pro- 
tected ? 


. No. Coverage is specifically 


excluded. 


Guests’ Property 


. Is property of guests covered 


under Coverage A of Insur- 
ing Clause I? 

Since the term “in- 
sured” is not defined, all per- 
sons are covered except those 
specifically excluded. 


. Is property of guest covered 


under Coverage B of Insur- 
ing Clause I ? 


. No. This coverage is spe- 


cifically limited to the in- 
sured, a permanent member 
of his household and a resi- 
dence employee. 


Household Fixtures 


Are electrical and plumbing 
fixtures covered under Cov- 
erage A of Insuring Clause 
I? 


. Yes. Property in this section 


is not defined and hence in- 
cludes both personal and real 
property. 

Are losses caused by guests 
and servants covered? 


. Yes. Losses caused by any- 


one are covered except theft, 
vandalism or malicious mis- 
chief committed by a rela- 
tive of the insured perma- 
nently residing with him. 
Must the police be notified 
as required in the policy if 
an article is lost and there is 
not reason to believe it was 
stolen ? 


. We interpret this provision 


to mean that the police must 
be notified only when there 
is some evidence a crime was 
committed. 

What is the policy total 
where $1,000 coverage is 


FOR JULY, 1943 
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carried on the premises and 
$1,000 is granted away from 
premises ? 

A. Theoretically, the total cov- 
erage is $2,000 but the policy 
provides that any loss cov- 
ered in whole or in part on 
the premises is excluded 


15. 


from the coverage 
from the premises. 

. How can coverage at sec- 
ondary homes be extended 
beyond the 60 day period 
provided in the policy? 

A. Only by writing a separate 

policy. 


away 
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OW that the front cover of the NEWS 

(and hundreds of other magazines) is 
graced with a reproduction of Old Glory 
each July, we think it justly fitting and 
proper (and high time, too) that we dedi- 
cate this column to one of those “did-you- 
know-that" pieces of writing. You readers 
seem to like that type of column and, con- 
fidentially, we enjoy putting ‘em together. 


To begin with, you no doubt know the tra- 
ditional story that Betsy Ross made the Stars 
and Stripes from a pencil sketch supplied 
by Washington (Father George—not the city 
or state). However, historians doubt the 
accuracy of this classic legend as there is 
no documented proof of Betsy's work. Mod- 
ern researchers consider Francis Hopkinson 
as the designer and the original flag as one 
made in Bennington, Vermont. 


THE FIRST FLAG... 


Anyway, the first flag, authorized as the na- 
tional emblem by Conan in 1795, had 
thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. As new 
states were admitted to the Union, another 
star and stripe was added but it soon be- 
came apparent that this custom would make 
the flag an unwieldy affair. So, in 1818, 
another law was passed that limited the 
stripes to thirteen, symbolizing the original 
colonies. 


You pes also know the meaning of the 


colors in Old Glory—red for courage, white 
for liberty and blue for loyalty—but did you 
know that the name “Old Glory" was given 
to our national emblem by Captain William 
Driver, of the Brig “Charles Daggett," on 
August 10, 1831? Or—that the forty-eighth 
star was not added until 1912 and represents 
the admission of Arizona to the Union on 
February |4th of that year? 


... AND A FEW "FIRSTS" 


A few “firsts” for our flag are: first displayed 
in the Navy by John Paul Jones at Ports- 
mouth, July 2, 1777; by the Army at Fort 
Stanwix, near Rome, N. Y., on August 3, 
1777; and the American Ambulance Com- 
pany, recruited at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, are credited with being the first United 
States Unit to fly the Stars and Stripes in 
France during World War I. 


Old Glory is never displayed after sunset 
except on the Capitol Building in Washing- 
ton and over the grave of Francis Scott Key 
in Arlington Cemetery and something to 
proudly remember is that our flag is the only 
one in the world that is never dipped to a 
king, president or any other individual! May 
it ever be thus—a glorious symbol of free- 
dom from tyranny and petty tyrants! 
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CONSUMER OPINION 


HERE is sustained interest in 

the recently completed survey of 
Curtis Publishing Company into 
consumer opinions as to the value 
of fire, automobile and casualty in- 
surance; the attitude of insurance 
buyers toward companies and their 
policies ; their attitude toward selling 
procedure, and general good will 
toward the insurance industry. Fred 
Bremier, Curtis commercial research 
expert who directed this survey— 
the most complete of its kind to date 
—gave illuminating details on re- 
sults obtained from personal inter- 
views with 2,374 heads of families 
on June i0 before a sizable audience 
of company executives, brokers and 
agents at Hotel Biltmore, New 
York. The presentation was held 
under the auspices of White & 
Camby, Inc. 


Insurance Consciousness 


Interestingly, the survey reveals 
that the customer—head of a fam- 
ily—is most conscious of the need 
for fire insurance on the house he 
owns and on its contents. Next in 
importance is the desire of car own- 
ers for having bodily injury insur- 
ance, and the consciousness of the 
need for personal accident and 
health insurance. Least concern of 
the customer is for insurance of a 
personal liability nature which would 
indicate that there’s not enough sales 
emphasis put on burglary, residence 
liability and personal floater forms 
of coverage. Little is known about 
extended coverage, customers refer- 
ring to it usually as windstorm in- 
surance. 


Name of Company Not Remembered 


Majority of the men interviewed 
could not name the company in 
which their insurance is carried but, 
significantly, they do remember the 
name of the man who sold them 
their insurance. Almost two-thirds 
of them said that the broker or 
agent is helpful at all times. More 
than one-fourth of them regard him 
as indispensable. 

Half of the customers reported 
having one broker or agent, an ad- 
ditional 25% reported two; an ad- 
ditional 18% reported three, and a 


few said they have as many as seven 
or more insurance advisors, 
Reasons for having a particular 
agent ranged from (1) he’s a friend 
or relative; (2) I have confidence jp 
him; (3) he was recommended; (4) 
do business with him because of 
reciprocity and (5) the agent repre. 
sents a well known company, 


Stock-Mutual Preference 


Asked to indicate a preference be 
tween mutual and stock company 
organizations, 45% of those inter 
viewed said they preferred mutual, 
28% stock and 27% had no pref. 
erence. But those who said they 
preferred mutual companies were 
found to have more of their insur 
ance in stock companies than in nom 
stock carriers! Of those who were 
able to remember the name of com 
pany in which they carried insur 
ance, twice as many had their pok 
icies in companies identified as all 
stock as in companies identified as 
all mutual. 

Generally speaking, the Curtis 
Survey revealed that the customer 
is favorable to all three divisions of 
the insurance industry under sent 
tiny. A total of 96% are favorable 
to fire companies, 93% to auto caf 
riers and the same number toward 
casualty companies. 


Specific Recommendations 


A number of helpful recom 
mendations were made by Mr. 
Bremier during his presentation. 
Summed up they are as follows: 
There is much the customer does 
not know or understand about fire, 
automobile and casualty insurance. 
He does not know or understand the 
terms used to describe the produtt, 
nor can he differentiate between com- 
panies because, oftentimes, of the 
close similarity in names. Thus, basic 
need is education. Nomenclature 0! 
the product may also need simplifi- 
cation. “To correct this lack of ut- 
derstanding the public—your market 
—should be kept under your micro- 
scope. Learn its needs, anticipate its 
wants, lead it, do not let it lead you. 
Above all, refrain from shyness of 
a feeling that it may be unethical 
to let your good works be known. 
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WORKERS 
Millions 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 

















































THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTIC. 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


Tere indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone: As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Gave wil 
War Savings Bonds 
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This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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N OUR Weekly Life Bulletin 
dated June 7, the provisions of 
the Wagner-Dingle bill, modify- 

ing the Social Security Act, were 

covered. For those who did not see 
this particular Bulletin, these pro- 
visions are presented herewith. 








Proposed Benefits 





In introducing his bill, Senator 
Wagner stresses the benefits: (1) 
Participants will include those al- 
ready covered plus farm workers, 
domestics, employees of non-profit 
institutions, hourly employees of 
TV.A. and state and city employees 
uot already covered—estimated ad- 
ditional individuals covered 15,000,- 
000. (2) Unemployment Insurance: 
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FOR § 5% of the first $12 of average 
IGS §f weekly wages, plus 25% of the wage 
rs of | between $12 and $56. Increases over 
sded | tte above amount would be allowed 
42) up to $30 maximum for dependents. 
(3) Temporary Disability: The 
same benefits as provided under Un- 
employment insurance with one week 
waiting period. (4) Permanent Dis- 
ability: Benefits would be the same 
as those effective at retirement age, 
with increases for a dependent wife. 
ne (5) Retirement: Age for women is 
e, lowered to 60; men remains at 65. 
ry Maximum monthly income increased 


h from $85 to $120; the minimum 
, income increased from $10 to $20 


fora single worker and $30 mirii- 
od mum for a worker with a dependent 
of wife over age 60. (6) Medical Care 
rd & Hospitalization: All ailments cov- 


ered except tuberculosis and mental 


ry diseases. For hospitalization not 
4 over 30 days per annum at not less 
id than $3 nor more than $6 per diem. 


(7) Married women workers in ad- 
ition would be entitled to maternity 
ave—12 weeks—and would be cov- 
ted by temporary disability pay- 
ments. (8) Service Men: Would 
receive wage credit without deduc- 
tion from pay—cost borne by the 
Government. Above benefits avail- 
ible to them after the war. (9) 
Death Benefits: Would be six times 
. primary benefit—monthly in- 
me. 


FOR JULY, 1943 





SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


Senator Wagner estimates that a 
tax of 12%—6% from employees’ 
wages and 6% from employer would 
be sufficient to offset the cost. These 
taxes would be effective on the first 
$3,000 of income only. Self-em- 
ployed persons would contribute 7% 
of the so-called ‘market value” of 
their services up to $3,000. State 
and city employees would have 
3%4% deducted from their salaries 
and the state or city would contribute 
a similar amount. The annual cost, 
according to Mr. Wagner, would 
amount to around $5,000,000,000. 
He further believes that the Federal 
Government would have to con- 
tribute to the plan in 10 or 15 years 
hence. (See June Ist issue of the 
News, page 15, where the annual 
cost of an all-embracing plan is esti- 


mated as $15,000,000,000. ) 
Basic Philosophy 


It would be comparatively easy to 
reiterate the basic facts as to why 
such a plan would not work—some 
of these facts will be given later. 
But a more practical approach would 
be to start at the beginning. In 
Harold G. Moulton’s recent book 
“The New Philosophy of Public 
Debt” (reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue) he quotes the National Re- 
sources Planning Board: “When we 
organize for maximum production 
on the basis of full employment, 
without being stopped by the cost, 
we discover, as have other nations, 
that the increased production pays 
the real cost involved. Doing the 
job pays the bills. In other words, 
the central problem is not money, it 
is manpower, resources, and organi- 
zation. At last we are beginning to 
see that finance was made for man, 
and not man for finance.” 


"Spending for Prosperity" 


It was noted when this Board 
released its proposal early this year 
that the greater portion of the re- 
port was taken up with the benefits. 
There was practically no mention 
of specific cost and the above quota- 





tion indicates the reason for the 
omission. This theory of “spending 
our way to prosperity” has many 
advocates in the present administra- 
tion. Readers will recall the earlier 
one as the “pump primers” of yes- 
terday. It should also be noted that 
President Roosevelt recommended 
the Board’s proposal in a speech this 
year and he further urged appropri- 
ate action to put them into effect. 
The “spending for prosperity” 
theory is further developed in that 
its proponents claim all government 
spending means income to someone. 
The basic fallz cy is that it also means 
expenditures for others—those who 
pay the taxes—to furnish these 
funds. This deficit of spending also 
means that the amount being paid 
out by the Government always ex- 
ceeds the income. We don’t know 
how long such a process could con- 
tinue, but the day of reckoning is 
likely to come just the same as it 
comes for individuals and com- 
panies. When that day arrives all 
business disintegrates—Germany in 
1923 presents a fairly good picture. 


Something for Nothing? 


Insurance men have no quarrel 
with social security. To the con- 
trary, the men on the production 
line spend their working days—and 
many evenings—trying to provide 
the benefits listed in these various 
bills. Most of these men know from 
experience that it is a man size job 
to get individuals to purchase such 
benefits. Yet many of these same 
individuals that are so difficult to 
sell believe that a Government 
scheme is just “what the doctor 
ordered for them.” This enigma is 
most puzzling. Apparently it origi- 
nates in the erroneous impression 
that (1) the Government can do it 
most economically; and (2) it will 
cost them as individuals very little 
or nothing at all. 

In 1942 the Social Security Board 
paid out $110,000,000 in benefits. 
The expenses of the Board were 
26.8 million—it cost the Board 24¢ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security Bill—Continued 
for every dollar paid out in benefits. 
By the same token, regular com- 
panies can furnish all additional 
benefits needed to provide complete 
social security at substantially lower 
cost than any Governmental agency. 
The cost to the individual of such 
plans is two-fold. From a monetary 
angle the cost is met by working 
longer hours or lowering our stand- 
ard of living. All money comes from 
work and if you want more money 
you work longer (produce more) or 
go without some of the things you 
are accustomed to having. It is 
stated that the A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
favor such plans. Would these 
bodies also favor longer working 
hours or sub-standard living neces- 
sary to pay for the plans? We 
hardly believe so. 


Freedom and Initiative 


Most people are intelligent enough 
to know that very few things in this 
world are free. You pay a price 
for everything: it may be work, it 
may be money or any one of several 
things. In the case of social security 
on a national scale, such as Senator 
Wagner proposes, the second cost 
would be freedom. No one in this 
country probably knows it better 
than the Senator himself—he comes 
from a country where such plans 
were inaugurated. Bismarck, the 
Iron Chancellor, and father of mod- 
ern social security plans, once stated 
that such compulsory social security 
plans were designed to forge “a 
golden chain around the necks of 
the workers.” 

Your editors are not psychologists 
but the security provided by those 
plans and the sacrifice of. freedom 
and initiative being the price paid 
for them might have had a bearing 
on the German mentality that started 
the first World War. The fact that 
Germany made such a complete fail- 
ure of democracy following the war 
certainly seems to indicate that the 
people didn’t appreciate freedom and 
had lost their initiative. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that they have 
paid quite heavily for their “se- 
curity” during the past 10 years. 

Let us consider how such social 
security schemes have worked out in 
the past. It is said that a certain 
portion of our population once had 
such security right here. They were 
guaranteed a living whether ill or 


well; whether times were good or 
bad ; they were taken care of in their 
old age; they received free medical 
care, etc. and were assured decent 
burial. Even their families were 
taken care of. In short, this portion 
of our population had practically all 
the benefits Senator Wagner pro- 
poses. There was, however, one 
benefit they didn’t have and one 
which John Citizen would probably 
lose in due course of time under any 
all-embracing social security system 
—that benefit is freedom. 

The slaves of the old South in 
their day had what the Senator pro- 
poses for us today. Do we want 
security that much? Every degree 
of security provided by the Govern- 
ment means the individual has that 
much less freedom and initiative—it 
can’t be otherwise, irrespective of 
the vague statements to the con- 
trary by our so-called “Frontier 
Thinkers.” 


Another example is New Zealand. 
The people there have social security 
on a national scale. They also have 
a standard of living substantially be- 
low ours—that is the way they pay 
the price. Some may say New Zea- 
land is a small agricultural country 
but the fact should also be borne in 
mind that percentagewise that coun- 
try has approximately the same 
amount of natural resources as we 
have. It will probably continue to be 
a small agricultural country, how- 
ever, since development means risk 
taking and the risk taking philosophy 
does not flourish in an atmosphere 
of “security.” As one wit puts it, 
“you can’t reach second base with 
your foot on first.” 


Camouflage 


In March of this year the Presi- 
dent recommended prompt action on 
the proposals of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. On June 
3, Senator Wagner came out strong, 
both in the press and on the air, for 
the adoption of his bill—now. On 
June 5, the President found time to 
second Mr. Wagner’s exhortation 
for prompt adoption. One cannot 
help but wonder why haste ' 
stressed to such an extent. Both 
the President and the Senator pomt 
out the value of the proposal in pre- 
venting inflation. 

Neither mentions that inflation 's 
already here and that to prevent tt 
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rong, decisive action was in order 
years ago—but was not taken. 
4;g second point: if the adoption 
such a bill now would help curtail 
wfation, by the same token it would 
wer the standard of living for all 
e citizens in normal times. This 
rimary reason given for “action 
ow’ looks like camouflage. Many 
»n remember how, during the last 
ar, the Volstead Act was put 
ough—in haste—and the years 
lowing when there was plenty of 
ime to repent. 


British Enthusiasm Wanes 


With the advent of the Beveridge 
Pan in Great Britain, that country’s 
hota of “Frontier Thinkers” took 
» the cry for “action now.” For 
sme months it appeared that the 
pan might be put over. But common 
wise prevailed and at present there 
we reliable signs that no action will 
ke taken until the war is over—if 
hen. Even Mr. Beveridge indicated 
narecent press conference that em- 
oyment is most important—he’s 
ww going to survey that. As he 
minted out, if there are not suffi- 
rent people working under favor- 
le conditions, this plan would not 
k successful. He forgot to mention 
lat if sufficient people are working 
mer favorable conditions there 
pobably wouldn’t be any need for 
puch a plan. 


Sans Government 


To those in the insurance business 
iio clearly recognize the facts, the 
Amplest answer to all these pro- 
als might be condensed as fol- 
ws: We can offer you (the public) 
tything in the line of social se- 
ity not already provided for by 
ht Government ; we can offer it to 
ll at a lower price; you will pay 
our products just the same as 
would pay for anything offered 
y the Government but the price 
wld be limited to dollars and cents. 
¢do not require the surrender of 
ly measure of freedom or initia- 
Ne; and taking advantage of our 
atlities means the continuance of 
tt form of Government under 
ith all people in this country have 
iuired the greatest independence, 
t largest measure of wealth, the 
“rest hours of labor and the 
atest amount of happiness. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CAPITAL $1,200,000.00 


SURPLUS $2,785,388.86 


ASSETS $11,485,474.14 





COMPENSATION 
BURGLARY 


FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE 
SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 

PLATE GLASS—LIABILITY 





—OTHER OFFICES— 


Baltimore — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Columbus — Dallas — Den- 
ver — Detroit — Des Moines — Harrisburg — Indianapolis — Los Angeles — Louis- 
ville — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — Oklahoma City — Peoria — Philadelphia — 
Pittsburgh — Portland — San Francisco — Seattle — Topeka. 


Why Risk This? 


The United States is a young 
country compared with China, In- 
dia, Russia, Germany, England, 
France, etc.; it has surpassed all 
countries in the world in living 
standards, comforts of life, shorten- 
ing the work week, individual in- 
come, transportation facilities, recre- 
ation, sound government, justice for 
all, freedom—in fact anything that 


may be compared except poverty, 
hunger, sickness, revolutions and in- 
equality. Every country in the 
world looks up to us for our achieve- 
ments. According to surveys by 
business groups the achievements to 
date are only the beginning—real 
progress will begin after the war. 
The foundation of the achievements 
to date has been freedom and initia- 
tive—and only on this foundation 
can we hope to continue progress 
after the cessation of hostilities. 
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By safety engineering work, insurance is saving 
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Yet vital as is this contribution, insurance men are still not satisfied. 


That’s why they’re constantly increasing their knowledge of wartime in- 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


AN UMBRELLA 


HAVE heard it said that the tech- 
ical sergeant is the answer to a 
iden’s prayer. Well, I want to 
fl you that the new Comprehensive 
wsonal Liability Policy is the an- 
er to the insurance agent’s prayer. 
iin my opinion it is the greatest 
vain that has ever been offered to 
American public. Never before 
sso much been offered for so 
tle. I won’t attempt to list here 
ing that the Comprehensive 
brsonal Liability Policy covers. It 
wid be much easier to tell just 
at it doesn’t cover. The few ex- 
ions are so obvious and essential 
tthe most exacting insured would 
fquestion their necessity. 
And, furthermore, I am almost 
mvinced that this policy is also the 
mswer to the maiden’s prayer be- 
ase she may accidently stab her 
imbrella into that technical ser- 
unt’s eye and, instead of seeing 
fer, he'll be suing her —J. B. Craw- 
ind in American Surety Bulletin. 
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WAITING TO BUY 


REVEN out of ten auto owners 
are waiting to hear your story. 
They are better prepared to buy 
ause many who felt they could 
itt afford this insurance are now 
Mjoying rich earnings and have a 
My surplus with which they can 
purchase the comforting assurance 
M auto insurance. 

The automobile insurance market 
Sstill much alive. Likewise, alert 
Mets are alive to the opportunity 
‘t increased premiums. Autos are 
‘il rolling. Every automobile that 
‘ls represents a need for insurance. 


F.& G. Fire News. 
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A WARTIME MUST 


OU have never had a policy 

which your clients needed more 
than the new “Family Protection” 
Theft Policy. It’s the answer to 
today’s tremendous increase in war- 
time burglaries. That’s why it can 
double or triple your Residence 
Burglary business !—American Cas- 
ualty Arrow. 

eS = 72 


13 REASONS FOR BUYING AUTO 
LIABILITY INSURANCE NOW 


. Wartime uncertainty of the individual's 
financial stability behooves him to safe- 
guard it in every way. 

. Higher verdicts are being awarded. 

. Neither accident frequency nor accident 
severity is decreasing in anything like the 
proportion of the decrease in total miles 
driven. 

. Motor vehicle inspection regulations are 
being relaxed in many states. 

. Even experienced drivers are getting 
“rusty.” 

. Old tires are wearing thin—parts are 
becoming worn out. 

. Car sharing increases risks. 

. More old cars are on the road—many 
of them in the hands of very young 
drivers. 

. Dim-outs and air-raid alarms add to driv- 
ing hazards. 

Distraction and worry contribute to ac- 
cidents. 

. Pedestrian traffic is increasing. 

. There are more bicycles on the road. 
Heavy traffic congestion around war 
plants at shift changes increases hazards. 
—American Casualty Arrow. 
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CHOOSE ONE 


ISTENING to successful sales- 

men selling I have noted many 
instances of mental jujitsu, which, 
after all, is the salesman’s best 
equipment. For instance there is the 
salesman who makes his customer 
choose between two articles—not 
whether to buy or not to buy but 


whether to take the lower priced or 
the higher priced. One time I 
watched a salesman’s tactics in the 
case of two refrigerators. The 
couple chose the “standard” be- 
cause it was cheaper. Naturally the 
store wanted to sell the “de luxe.” 
This was his sales talk: 

“Now I have convinced you that 
this refrigerator will pay for itself 
over a period of years, haven’t I?” 

The customers agreed. 

“Well, if I offered you a free trip 
to New York, you to choose the 
mode of travel, how would you go: 
in the chair car, with a lunch basket, 
or in the pullman with meals in the 
diner ?” 

The couple looked at each other. 

“First class,” they finally an- 
swered. 

So he signed them up for the de 
luxe model just because he knew how 
to ask a question which made a 
mental picture they could visualize. 
—Electrical West. 
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THE FORGOTTEN PROSPECT 


LITTLE courtesy is one of 
the most inexpensive commodi- 
ties in the world, and that it can 
pay good dividends. In regard to 
the neglect mentioned, it is suggested 
that every local agent go over his 
list of policyholders with a fine 
tooth comb, and check each possible 
“forgotten” prospect. There are 
undoubtedly many on every list who 
have had advancements in salary 
and have acquired additional posses- 
sions and are now able to pay for 
the necessary insurance protection. 
You may not only lose business 
but these people are apt to be of- 
fended if they get the impression 
that their business is not important 
enough to you to solicit—The Ac- 
celerator. 
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Additional Assured Clause as 
Applied to Employee of Auto 
Parts Company 


An automobile policy excludes 
tection to any person or organi- 
ution, or to any agent or employee 
bureof, operating an automobile re- 
mir shop, public garage, sales 
yey, service station or public 
king place. The insured auto- 
bile develops some mechanical 
muble and at the request of the 
ler who sold the automobile the 

red takes it to the Chrysler 
fotor Parts Corporation for servic- 
mw. The Chrysler Motor Parts Cor- 
oration neither makes nor sells 
uiomobiles nor does not operate a 
lic automobile garage, or park- 
m place or any establishment where 
imiomobiles are repaired. It merely 
wls replacement parts to Chrysler, 
Dodge and DeSoto dealers at whole- 
ule. An employee of the parts cor- 
ration undertakes to remedy the 
tifects and has an accident while 
mking a test run of the automobile. 
lhe injured person secures a judg- 
wnt against the employee of the 
iris corporation which the imsur- 
me company refuses to pay on the 
yond that the additional assured 
tuse did not extend coverage to 
lie driver. The question, therefore, 
iwhether the employee of the parts 
poration falls within the exclu- 
in provision. 






The exclusion clause states clearly 
te persons not entitled to coverage 
mer the policy. Even though the 
mployee of the Chrysler Motor 
Pats Corporation was engaged in 
mking repairs or mechanical ad- 
jstments to the automobile of the 
‘sured, this does not mean that the 
Crysler Motor Parts Corporation 
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is engaged in the operation of a re- 
pair shop, public garage, sales 
agency or service station. The ex- 
clusion clause cannot be extended to 
embrace a company merely selling 
automobile parts even though its em- 
ployee is actually doing the repair 
work. Tolsma v. Miller, 9 N. W. 
2d 111 (Wis.). 


x * * 


Liability of Fire Insurance Company 
for Loss of Ring Inadvertently 
Placed in Stove 


A household furniture policy cov- 
ers jewelry. The insured, a house- 
wife, removes a diamond ring from 
her finger and places it upon the 
mantel in her bedroom. She leaves 
the bedroom and on returning later 
discovers a fire burning on the 
mantle. On the mantel is a large 
amount of Kleenex tissue which had 
ignited presumably from a cigarette 
in a nearby ash tray. The Kleenex 
is in flames. The insured, realizing 
that the blaze must be stopped, 
quickly goes to the mantel and using 
a towel which she has in her hand, 
seizes the burning mass and deposits 
it in a stove in which a fire ts burn- 
ing. In gathering the burning mass 
from the mantel the insured unin- 
tentionally removes the ring with it. 
The diamonds in the ring are com- 
pletely destroyed by the fire in the 
stove, since enough heat to melt the 
diamond could not have been gen- 
erated by the burning of the 
Kleenex. The insurance compamy 
takes the position that the loss was 
occasioned by what is known as a 
“friendly” fire rather than a “hos- 
tile” one and that it is, therefore, not 
liable. What ruling? 






Cleveland, Chicago, Illinois 


The ruling should be in favor of 
the insured. It must be conceded 
that the fire burning on the mantel 
piece was a “hostile” fire. It is 
equally clear that the fire burning in 
the stove may be denominated as a 
“friendly” fire. A “friendly” fire is 
not within the undertaking of an 
insurance company for the reason 
that in the sense in which the word 
“fire” is used in fire policies, there 
has been no fire so long as it is kept 
within the proper and accustomed 
place. In common parlance, one has 
not had a “fire” if it has been burn- 
ing in the place where it was in- 
tended to burn. It is universally 
held that a loss of articles placed 
either inadvertently or purposely in 
a “friendly” fire is not compensable 
under a policy insuring against loss 
by fire and it is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to word a policy so as to cover 
such contingency. In this case, how- 
ever, another element appears, 
namely, the fact that the fire on the 
mantel was admittedly a “hostile” 
fire. If the insured had thrown the 
burning mass into a coal scuttle or 
into the yard or elsewhere and such 
effort to avert the impending dis- 
aster had resulted in the loss of the 
ring, the liability of the insurance 
company could not be seriously 
questioned. It should not be other- 
wise where the insured disposes of 
the burning mass by depositing it 
in the most readily available place. 
The predominating cause of the de- 
struction of the ring was the original 
“hostile” fire on the mantel and the 
conduct of the insured cannot be 
regarded as a new and unrelated 
intervening cause. The insured is, 
therefore, entitled to the payment of 
her loss. Watson v. American Col- 
ony Insurance Co. of N. Y., 179 S. 
Carolina, 149. 
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has long been an established 

branch of equity juris- 
dence. It does not owe its origin 
» statute or custom, but it is a 
nature of courts of equity, having 
fr its basis the doing of complete 
ni perfect justice between the par- 
%s without regard to form. It is a 
ictrine which will be applied or not 
wrding to the dictates of equity 
ai good conscience, and considera- 
im of public policy, and will be 
owed in all cases where the equi- 
is of the case demand it. It rests 
on the maxim that no one should 
enriched by another’s loss, and 
be invoked wherever justice 
mands its application, in opposi- 
in to the technical rules of law.” 
It is difficult to reconcile this 
biement by Judge Conway of the 
ew York Court of Appeals, in his 
senting opinion, with the majority 
pinion of that Court in the case of 
ds vs. Western Millers Mutual 
ire Ins. Co., 290 N. Y. 209, 48 
LE (2d) 489 (decided April 15, 
m3). 
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Facts 






The facts as set forth in the two 
finions are as follows: The plain- 
i, Fields, purchased a tractor and 
me other equipment from the 
butocar Sales & Service Company, 
m, hereinafter referred to as 
tocar, under a conditional sale 
imtract which provided for pay- 
lent in fifteen monthly installments 
resented by promissory notes. 
ke signed the notes given by 
tlds to Autocar. 

Autocar retained title to the 
fiipment, and the contract pro- 
ied that, until the notes were paid, 
Rds would procure and maintain 
ce against fire, theft and col- 
in favor of Autocar. A policy 
Msurance was obtzined from 
reste Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
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SUBROGATION 


Omission of Subrogation Clause in Automobile Fire and Theft Policy 


by JOHN McELRAEVY, JR. 
General Counsel, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ance Company, naming Fields as 
insured, with loss payable to Fields 
and Autocar “as their interest may 
appear.” 

The first of the promissory notes 
was payable September 20, 1940 and 
the last payable November 20, 1941. 
The tractor was damaged by fire 
June 2, 1941. (This decision re- 
lates only to the tractor.) Before 
the fire damage, Fields had defaulted 
in payment of four or five of the 
monthly installments and notes, and 
had also defaulted in payment of the 
premium upon the insurance policy. 

The insurance policy recited 
Autocar’s interest in the tractor and 
contained a provision that Autocar 
would receive notice in writing of 
any cancellation of the policy. The 
insurance company, because of non- 
payment of the premium, served 
notice of cancellation upon Fields 
but, through inadvertence, neglected 
to serve notice of cancellation upon 
Autocar. 

It is conceded that as to Autocar, 
the insurance policy was in full 
force and effect. The fire damage to 


the tractor amounted to $1,008. - 


Autocar repossessed the damaged 
tractor and realized $75 salvage, and 
the insurance company paid to Auto- 
car the difference between the dam- 
age and the salvage—$933. 

The insurance company, on the 
theory of subrogation, took from 
Autocar an assignment of the con- 
ditional sale contract and, in actions 
by Fields against it, the insurance 
company, pursuant to its assignment, 
counterclaimed against Fields and 
Lake for $933. 

The Supreme Court dismissed the 
counterclaim, and the Appellate Di- 
vision, by a divided court (the Pre- 
siding Justice dissenting), affirmed 
the Supreme Court, saying: 


“The property, not the debt owing 
the vendor, was the subject of the 
insurance and protected by the pro- 
visions of the policies. Loss was 
payable to the vendor as its interest 
appeared. When loss occurred the 
damage to the vendor was satisfied 
by payment. The debts and rights 
thereunder were thereby extin- 
guished. The vendor did not possess 
any right or claim it could validly 
transfer by assignment to the in- 
surer.” 


Decision 


The Court of Appeals, divided 
four to three, affirmed the Appellate 
Division’s affirmance of the Su- 
preme Court’s dismissal of the 
counterclaim. 

Judge Conway who, before his 
elevation to the Bench, made a bril- 
liant record as Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, wrote the 
dissenting opinion in which two 
judges, one of them the Presiding 
Judge, concurred. One of the four 
judges who concurred in the pre- 
vailing opinion, retired from the 
Bench a few weeks ago so that the 
six judges now on the Bench, who 
participated in that decision, are 
divided three to three in their be- 
liefs about this decision. 


Prevailing Opinion 


The prevailing opinion holds that 
the insurance company, by making 
payment to Autocar, and by taking 
the assignment from Autocar, ac- 
quired no rights against either Fields 
or Lake “since Fields was, and re- 
mained, the insured under the policy, 
so long as the policy remained in 
existence.” This, though Fields had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Subrogation—Continued 

not paid the premium and had re- 
ceived notice of cancellation of the 
policy. 

The Court said: 

“In the absence of a subrogation 
clause (and there is none in this 
case) the rule is that a payment toa 
mortgagee under such a policy is a 
payment pro tanto of the mortgage 
debt... . Such a policy accom- 
plishes an insurance of the property 


and not of the debt, and the only 
importance of the debt is that it 
gives the mortgagee an insurable 
interest in the property. . . . Such 
a subrogation clause, if not found in 
the policy, cannot be supplied. A 
clause to accomplish such a purpose 
appears in the ‘Standard fire insur- 
ance policy of the State of New 
York’.” 

The clause referred to by the 
Court as contained in the Standard 
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During the pre-Revolutionary period when 


England’s policies were threatening the pros- 


perity of the Colonies and interfering with 


their commercial and political freedom, Provi- 


dence had much at stake. In 1772 a group of 


leading citizens plotted the burning of the “Gaspee,” 


an armed British revenue vessel which had run 
aground in Narragansett Bay. On March 2, 1775, the 


city followed Boston’s example and held its own 


“tea 


party.” The Providence event was not a closed affair as 


Boston’s had been; the whole town was invited to attend. 


A large pile of tea was heaped up in Market Square, a barrel a th 


of tar was poured over it to insure a good blaze, and the pyre was 


crowned with a copy of one of Lord North’s speeches. Despite large 


rewards offered by Rhode Island’s governor, as well as the King of England, 


no one could be bribed or frightened into betraying the leaders of the expedi- 


tion who had delivered their colony from the hated “Gaspee.” The “Gaspee” 


incident has been called the “Lexington of the sea.” 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company is proud of the part it has played 
in the development of the nation’s most highly industrialized state, which 
boasts the largest population per square mile of any state in the country. 
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Fire Insurance Policy reads as fq 
lows: 

“On payment to such mortgage 
of any sum for loss or damage her 
under, if this Company shall clajs 
that as to the mortgagor or owne 
no liability existed, it shall, to ¢ 
extent of such payment be subr 
gated to the mortgagee’s right ¢ 
recovery and claim upon the collg: 
eral to the mortgage debt, but with 
out impairing the mortgagee’s rig 
to sue; or it may pay the mortgag 
debt and require an assignmey 
thereof and of the mortgage.” 

The prevailing opinion continyes 

“This court (in another conne 
tion) has held that even where, ; 
in the policy before us, the loss j 
made payable to the mortgagee 
interest may appear, nonetheless th 
so-called standard mortgagee claus 
subrogating the insurer to the mort 
gagee’s rights on payment to hi 
cannot be read into the policy } 
implication. . . . But the policy w 
are here enforcing was not one taket 
out by a mortgagee for his own sol 
benefit, nor has it a subrogatiot 
clause. There is, therefore, no basi 
whatever for subrogation, and » 
efficacy to the assignment. .. . 

“Of course, the insurer may con 
tract for subrogation and such j 
contract will be enforced. And th 
insurer may go further and cove 
by appropriate language the exaq 
situation which here arose, that is, 
default by the owner-insured leav 
ing the mortgagee’s rights unim 
paired. The ‘Standard Fire Policy 
above alluded to contains a para 
graph dealing with that contingen 
and providing in terms that in su 
a case the insurer, on paying th 
loss, becomes entitled to subrogatio 
and to an assignment of the mori 
gage debt... . Whatever be th 
law in other jurisdictions, it will} 
found that in every case in this Stal 
where subrogation has been allowe 
to an insurer who pays the mori 
gagee despite the insurer's m0 
liability to the mortgagor,’ suc 
subrogation is based on spetcil 
language in the policy to that effet 
. . . There was, we repeat, no suc 
language here. The policy was 
simple one insuring the owner ail 
the mortgagee as their interes 
might appear. It had no languag 
calculated or sufficient to turn it im 
some other kind of contract with th 
mortgagee, if the mortgagor shoul 
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fail to pay the premium. . 


. « Uf the 
insurer wanted a subrogation clause, 
it knew how to require one... . 
There being no right to subrogation, 
the insurer, upon payment of the 
indemnity promised, simply per- 
forms his contract, and that is the 
end of the whole thing. 

“We are told, however, that this 

is the kind of case where subroga- 
tion may be based not upon express 
agreement but upon principles of 
natural justice which, frowning 
upon unjust enrichments, require 
that one who furnishes money to 
pay a debt (such as a surety ) should 
be substituted for the creditor and 
should acquire the latter’s rights. 
But the insurer here paid out its 
money because it was an insurer and 
because there had been loss and 
damage from a peril insured against. 
The insurer was not paying off the 
Autocar Company’s mortgage as 
surety for Fields and Lake. . 
As to the equities of the situation, 
it was the insurer’s own delinquency 
in failing to notify the vendor of 
the vendee’s failure to pay the pre- 
mium, that was the proximate cause 
of the insurer’s difficulties. Had the 
insurer given that notice, one of two 
things would have happened. Either 
the vendor would have paid the pre- 
mium and thus kept both vendor and 
vendee covered, or the insurer would 
have been relieved from any liability 
to either.” 


Dissenting Opinion 


Judge Conway, in his opinion, 
strongly dissenting from the view 
of the majority of the Court, said: 

“The insurance had been can- 
celled by notice to the Assured. No 
notice of cancellation had been given 
to Autocar and concededly the de- 
fendant insurance company con- 
tinued to be obligated to Autocar 
upon the fire insurance policy. The 
result was that at the time of the 
fire there was no existing insurance 
for which anyone had paid a pre- 
mium. There was insurance, how- 
ever, covering ‘the interest of Auto- 
car in the automobile subject to the 
conditional sale contract. In other 
words there was a contract of in- 
surance covering only the interest of 
the vendor under the conditional sale 
agreement. To that contract the pur- 
chaser or vendee had become a 
stranger. The purchaser Fields was 
still obligated under his agreement 
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“He cannot see the woods for the trees” 





All of us are sometimes blind to the opportunities that lie right 
before us, as this ancient proverb so aptly suggests. 


War has increased and multiplied the needs among your clients 
in miscellaneous lines of insurance such as personal accident and 


| liability, burglary, fidelity—classifications which make up in 
| volume what they may lack in size. 


ice in wartime. 








and upon his promissory notes to 
pay for the automobile and had 
breached his agreement to carry fire 
insurance upon the subject of the 
sale contract. After the cancellation, 
Fields no longer had any rights un- 
der the policy. He was no longer an 
assured. 

“There is a standard mortgagee 
clause in the standard fire insurance 


Are you overlooking today’s opportunities — ignoring these 
*“*miscellaneous” lines? Standard of Detroit with its nationwide 
organization can provide you with a clear chart of opportunities 
in its complete range of casualty and bonding coverages—will 
give you up-to-the-minute assistance. Let one of our field repre- 
sentatives tell you more about this phase of Standard Serv- 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 











policy provided by statute in this 
State. (This provision is quoted 
above.) ... There was no such 
clause in the fire policy herein in- 
volved. 

“After the repossession and sale 
of the automobile herein there re- 
mained due to Autocar under the 
contract and upon the promissory 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Subrogation—Continued have purchased the account from Lake appears more clearly on the 
notes, the sum of $933 which the Autocar and taken an assignment of facts it does not differ on principle 
defendant company paid to Autocar, it. Fields had become a stranger to from its right to subrogation against 
taking an assignment of the condi- the insurance contract when the pol- Fields. That which Fields cop. 
tional contract of sale. It is on the icy of insurance was cancelled as to tracted to do was to purchase and 
theory of subrogation that the de- him. Lake had never occupied any pay for an automobile. He pur- 
fendant insurance company seeks position toward the insurance com- chased but did not pay for it. He 
recovery of that sum from Fields pany other than that of a stranger. had no insurance when the automo- 
and Lake by its counterclaim. .. . “Lake was not a party to the in- bile burned. There is no reason why 
“In the instant case while we are surance contract and thus no con- the insurance money covering the 
dealing with an automobile rather tract providing for subrogation was ownership of Autocar should be 
than property insured against fire made and none could have been used to pay for the interest of Fields 
under the ‘standard fire insurance made therein as to him. He had_ therein which he did not see fit to 
policy of the state of New York’, obligated himself to pay for an auto- keep insured.” 
the reason for permitting subroga- mobile. He had not paid. There 
tion by the insurance company to was a debt owing by him to Auto- Conclusion H 
the rights of the vendor as against car. That debt was assignable. 
the conditional vendee of the chattel When the insurance company paid With such conflicting judicial 
remains the same. We have here a Autocar for the peril insured thought, one can only guess, regard- 
contract of insurance which binds against, Lake was in no position to less of experience and study, what O. 
the insurance company only in so far claim that his debt had been paid for will be the decision, and the law, on nois, | 
as Autocar is concerned. Neither him, that he had been enriched to important insurance questions. The and A 
Fields nor Lake at the time of the that amount, and his obligation to office boy, quitting his job after ence 2 
fire nor at the time of the assign- Autocar cancelled. It was to meet working one week in an insurance annua 
ment of the conditional sale con- such a situation that equity created agency, said that he did not like the water 
tract was interested in the insurance and applies the doctrine of subroga- insurance business and was sorry 4th.” 
contract as an assured. By the re- tion or equitable assignment.” that he had learned it. Though he Nortt 
possession and sale of the tractor Here, Judge Conway states the received his education in.a hurry, his Comp 
there was established an ascertained principle of equity set forth at the guess on this question would have the e3 
valid assignable debt running from head of this article. He concludes: been as good as though he had spent plies « 
Fields and Lake to Autocar. A “While the right of the insurance forty years, instead of forty hours, year. 
stranger to Fields and Lake could company to subrogation against in the business. tive € 
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HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS 


F. DAVIS, Secretary, Illinois 

eBankers Life, Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, became president of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence at the final session of the 42nd 
annual meeting held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
4th. H. P. Skoglund, president of 
North American Life and Casualty 
Company, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee which im- 
plies elevation to the presidency next 
year. New members of the execu- 
tive committee include: W. G. Al- 
paugh, retiring president; R. J. 
Wetterlund, general counsel of the 
Washington National Insurance 
Company and Jarvis Farley, actuary 
and assistant treasurer of Massachu- 
setts Indemnity Insurance Company. 
Other new officers are: George W. 
Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Ist vice president; F. V. Cliff, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty, 2nd Vice 
President and R. L. Spangler, 
Woodmen Accident, secretary. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE ISSUES 
NEW POLICY LINE 


Y COMPLETE reconstruction 

of its line of accident and sick- 
ness contracts, the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California 
has reduced its policies to twelve 
forms, in three series. Commercial 
policies are in Series A, intermediate 
in Series B, and a specially designed 
sett in Series C. The entire line is 
designed to permit the issuance of 
“tailor-made” contracts, and, accord- 
ing to the company’s announcement, 
any reasonable combination of time 
indemnity, accidental death benefit, 
hospital or nurse benefit, surgical 
expense and other features may be 
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provided by the use of riders to add 
or eliminate benefits. 

All policies have been liberalized 
to include a two-year presumption 
clause for sickness, a 31-day grace 
period, and a no-proration clause for 
more hazardous occupation. Policies 
are non-cancellable by the company 
during the term for which premium 
is paid, renewable at the option of 
the company. All policies are avail- 
able to women, and diseases of or- 
gans not common to both sexes are 
covered, pregnancy excepted. Par- 
tial disability benefit is one-half total 
disability benefit. There is no reduc- 
tion in benefits for increasing age, 
and no premium increase on renewal 
because of age, sickness benefits be- 
ing renewable through age 65. 

The company will write life in- 
demnity for both accident and con- 
fining sickness, for disability from 
“any” occupation. 


HOSPITAL PLAN NOTES 


HE hospital service plans ap- 

proved by the American Hospital 
Association reported a growth in 
total enrollment of 553,000 persons 
during the first quarter. of 1943. 
Four thousand new groups were 
added, bringing the total enrollment 
to over 11,000,000, not including 
650,000 participants whose contracts 
are suspended because of enlistment 
in the armed forces. The greatest 
increase in enrollment was accom- 
plished by the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey, with a net gain of 
49,342. 

An increase in benefits evaluated 
at a half million dollars annually 
has been announced by Louis H. 
Pink, president of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. The 
extension of benefits involves no 
increase in subscription rates and 
was effective as of June 1, 1943. 
The previous maximum allowances 
of $25 on use of operating room, 


$25 on X-ray examinations and $20 
on laboratory examinations are re- 
moved, and such services are now 
rendered without limitation. Other 
liberalizations include additions to 
drugs and medications furnished, the 
supply of all, rather than only minor, 
plaster casts, the use of cytoscopic 
room, cardiographic and physio- 
therapeutic equipment, and basal 
metabolism tests. 


CONFERENCE CONDEMNS 
MISREPRESENTATION 


N AN address before the annual 
meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, Di- 
rector of Insurance Paul F. Jones 
of Illinois urged that the accident 
and health business join hands 
against “the dishonest sale of sharply 
limited policies.” Director Jones 
struck vigorously at “the actuaries 
who conceived the modern gyp 
policy.” 

Because of considerable news- 
paper publicity given to the address, 
the conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, introduced by C. O. 
Pauley : 

“RESOLVED, that the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at its 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, June 4, 1943, reaffirms its 
code of business ethics by joining 
with Paul F. Jones, Director of 
Insurance of the State of Illinois, 
in condemning the issuance of ac- 
cident and health policies which 
are susceptible to trickery, decep- 
tion and borderline fraud in their 
sale to the public and all advertis- 
ing of accident and health policies 
by mail, radio or otherwise which 
may be misleading, exaggerated. 
or in any way deceptive, and be it 
further resolved that we pledge 
to Director Jones the cooperation 
of the Conference and its 113 
member companies in eliminating 
such policies and sales methods.” 
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enuing Our regeuts., 


through North America Service Offices located 
in 32 Cities in the United States and Canada. 


In each of North America’s Service Offices are experts who have a 


sympathetic understanding of local conditions and the Agent’s own 


problems. These experts are available at any time to give Agents the 
helpful advantages of Head Office facilities—quickly. Engineering advice 
and surveys; rate set-ups and ‘‘across-the-board”’ service on practically 
all lines of protection—these selling helps are available to Agents of 
the North America Group everywhere, for the asking. And remember, 
only North America Agents enjoy this widespread North America service! 
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+ WAR PLANT ON MAIN STREET === 





A LIGHT is burning tonight over Bill Brown’s 
desk while he works to finish up the records, 
reports and other jobs he didn’t have time to do 
during the day. It will be well past eleven before 
his desk is finally clear and he closes the safe, 


turns out the light, locks up and starts for home. 


Bill Brown is an insurance man—and a good 
one. He is conscientious, almost to a fault, in 
seeing that his customers have the proper kinds 
and amounts of insurance protection. Which 


perhaps explains how it happened that Bill was 


the man called in to set up the insurance pro- 
gram for the new war plant that opened in town 
a few months back. 

Bill Brown is carrying a big load these days, 
and doing it with less help than before. Despite 
all this, Bill finds time for Civilian Defense work, 
Red Cross and War Bond drives, and manages 
to have a Victory garden besides. If there were 
Army-Navy “E” Awards for intangible service, 
Bill Brown's agency would get one, because he 
is operating a mighty essential and efficient 
war plant! 


In war as in peace, insurance is a vital function. Bill Brown 
is typical of thousands of competent, hard-working professional 


insurance men who are helping to keep America’s war-time wheels 
turning through providing adequate insurance protection. GENERAL 
America can be grateful for their services! INSURANCE CO 
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American Casualty: H. G. Evans, pres- 
ident, has announced the appointment of 
Charles S. Clark as assistant vice pres- 
ident in charge of the bonding depart- 
ment. Mr. Clark was formerly with the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, recently manager of the con- 
tract department in the home office. 
x* 


American of Newark: Since July 1 
Fred H. Adams and Wilbor Cecil have 
maintained headquarters in Dallas and 
have taken over the duties of the late 
Carl M. Hunt, state agent. Both have 
been long in the service of the company 
and are thoroughly familiar with the 
uderwriting and production. conditions 
in Texas and with the facilities of the 
company for the service of agents. 
x *k* 


Atlas Assurance: Frank E. Shields, 
who has been identified with the marine 
insurance business for the past twenty 
years, resigned as manager of the marine 
department of Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., 
a of June 1 to join the inland marine 
department of the Atlas Assurance Com- 


pany. 
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Continental Casualty: Arthur C. Herr- 
mann has been appointed executive special 
agent for the company and for the affili- 
ated National Casualty and Transporta- 
tion Insurance Companies, effective June 
16. He wili travel out of the companies’ 
Columbus Service Office and will have 
supervision over production of liability, 
surety and inland marine business written 
in the state of Ohio. Mr. Herrmann 
joins the Continental after several years 
as special agent for the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, operating out of Co- 
lumbus. 

Stuart A. Smith has been appointed 
executive special agent for this company 
and the National Casualty Company. Mr. 
Smith will travel out of the Chicago of- 
fee throughout the mid-west, working 
particularly in the liability and surety 
departments. 



















x * 
Dubuque F. & M.: To succeed Howard 


W. Bailey, who resigned, this company 
has appointed William L. Jones as state 
agent for Wisconsin and the Upper Pen- 
instla of Michigan. Mr. Jones has been 
with the Dubuque for 15 years and for- 
merly was in charge of its western auto- 
mobile department. 
* & € 
Fireman's Fund: Early last month Jack 


0. Lubbock took over his new duties as 
marine special agent in Northern and 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Central California with headquarters in 
Oakland. Mr. Lubbock has been with 
Fireman’s Fund 19 years, serving as fire 
special agent from 1940 until his present 
appointment. 

x kk 
Hanover Fire: Due to the resignation 
of Special Agent George D. Merrill of 
Fargo, N. D., the North Dakota and 
western Minnesota territory have been 
placed under the direct supervision of 
State Agent Leonard E. Zell. 

x * * 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Eugene H. 
Hurst has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago Department, effective June 7, 
and Mr. Walter T. Meyler has been 
named manager of the Detroit Depart- 
ment, effective June 8. Mr. Hurst leaves 
the managership at Detroit to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
P, M. Murray, while Mr. Meyler suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hurst at Detroit. 
xk *& 
Home of New York: Announcement was 
recently made of the appointment of 
Walter M. Krieger as assistant secretary 
in charge of the Service Department, 
and the appointment of William H. Bo- 
land as assistant manager of that depart- 
ment. Mr. Krieger, a former assistant 
United States manager of the Svea, joined 
The Home on November 1, 1937, as spe- 
cial agent in charge of its engineering 
department in Ohio. In March, 1939, he 
was transferred to the home office as an 
assistant to Vice President Peterson of 
the Western Department, and in April, 
1942, he was advanced to the Service 
Department. Mr. Boland has been con- 
nected with The Home since 1914, and 
has been identified with brokerage and 
service work for many years. Announce- 
ment was also made of the appointment 
of George P. Schultze as special agent 
and office manager of the Washington 
branch office. Mr. Schultze has been 
associated with the insurance business 
since 1929 and is a member of the board 
of governors of the District of Columbia 
Underwriters Association, a trustee of 
the Insurance Club of Washington and 
a member of the Insurance Committee of 
the Washington Board of Trade. 
a a 


Insurance Company of North Amer- 


ica: The transfer of M. E. Butler, 
Oklahoma special agent, to Topeka to 
handle northern Kansas replacing State 
Agent Vernon B. Steenrod, recently com- 
missioned a junior grade lieutenant in the 
Navy, was announced early last month. 
Mr. Butler formerly headed the Kansas 
farm department with headquarters in 
Wichita. 










Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A.: 
R. S. Robins has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the automobile underwriting 
department, succeeding the late Thomas 
F. Cass. Mr. Robins had been assistant 


to Mr. Cass. 
x * 


Johnson & Higgins: Roby Harrington, 
Jr., formerly vice president of John W 
Thomas, Inc., insurance brokers, now is 
associated with the insurance brokerage 
firm of Johnson & Higgins. Mr. Harring- 
ton has been in the insurance brokerage 
business for the last fifteen years, having 
joined the Thomas organization in 1928. 
For two years preceding he was with the 
National Surety Corporation. 
x «ek 


Loyalty Group: Howard Vore, assistant 
secretary, has been transferred to the 
Pacific Coast department as secretary of 
all of the group companies and in charge 
of casualty and accident and health for 
the Pacific department. Mr. Vore will 
occupy the post left vacant through the 
death of the secretary, Arthur Milhaupt. 
xk 


Lumbermens Mutual: Eight executives 
were advanced to higher ranks at the 
annual meeting of this company. Richard 
J. Dunn, 2nd vice president and head of 
the legal department of the Kemper com- 
panies, at Boston, was chosen director of 
public relations of the Kemper companies. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago. 
Martin P. Luthy was elected vice presi- 
dent, as was John A. Mills. George C. 
Bonstelle was advanced to the post of 
2nd vice president. The following ap- 
pointments were also made: C. J. M. 
Weber to 3rd vice president, B. C. Dahl- 
mann, to assistant secretary and W. P. 
Moore, to assistant secretary. Dr. Chris- 
topher A. Mason was elected resident 
surgeon at Los Angeles. 

= & ® 


Marsh & McLennan: Effective June 
30th the insurance business of John W. 
Thomas, Inc., a well-known organization 
in the brokerage field, was transferred to 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. Mr. Thomas 
and several other members of the Thomas 


organization are now associated with 
Marsh & McLennan. 
: & 


Phoenix of Hartford: Henry G. Peter- 
son now is special agent of this group in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming 
with headquarters at Denver. Mr. Peter- 
son, an experienced field man, has traveled 
the Rocky Mountain territory for many 
years. 
(Continued on the next page) 











Recent Developments—Continued 


Royal Exchange: To replace James D. 
Lecky, Jr., who resigned to become vice 
president and manager of the Ohio In- 
surance Company, the Royal Exchange 
has appointed Robert J. Gray as Ohio 
state agent. Mr. Gray, who previously 
had been with the America Fore Group 
for 15 years, has for the past three years 
traveled the southern Ohio field for 
American Eagle and Niagara. 


* 2 ® 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: R. A. Nelson 
has been appointed special agent for this 
group in Montana, where he will assist 
State Agent Earl E. Jones. 


x & ® 
W. A. Schickedanz Agency, Inc.: 


This agency, which operates as general 
agents throughout Illinois, has announced 
to their approximately 400 producers the 
completion of a direct writing arrange- 
ment with the Undewriters at Lloyd’s, 
London, in the lines in which the under- 
writers are active in the Illinois field, 
both primary and excess. This completes 
the rounding out of a complete general 
agency arrangement upon a well diver- 
sified basis, on which program the agency 
started late in 1941. 


Springfield F. & M.: William J. Grill 
now is associated with this company as 
inland marine superintendent at its New 
York City branch office. Mr. Grill en- 
tered the marine insurance business in 
1912 when he became associated with 
Appleton & Cox. In 1918 he joined Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Company, and in 1926 
he organized the agency firm of Ross & 
Grill, Inc., in New York City. Since its 
organization this agency has specialized 
in inland marine insurance. 


x kk 


The Travelers: Andrew K. Miller, Jr., 
field assistant, casualty lines, has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the Des 
Moines branch office. William E. Shiels, 
Jr., casualty lines, field assistant, has been 
transferred from the San Francisco to 
the Seattle office. Edgar A. Ziese, field 
assistant, casualty lines, of the Milwaukee 
branch office has been temporarily trans- 
ferred to the Indianapolis branch office. 


= @ & 


AS MOTORIZED equipment wears out, 
many concerns are going to find it nec- 
esssary to revert to horse drawn vehicles. 
You should be able to offset part of your 
lost Automobile premiums with Horse and 
Wagon Insurance.—The Accelerator. 


INSURANCE EDUCATION 


N ADDRESSING the fourth an. 
nual meeting of the National Asso. 
ciation of Insurance Women a 
Milwaukee, George W. Scott, di- 
rector of the educational division, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, complimented the NAIW 
for its sponsorship through 26 
women’s local groups of the NAIA 
educational program and _ sketched 
the work which lies ahead for his 
division to introduce the educational 
course which will be resumed in the 
fall. 

Summarizing the combined men’s 
and women’s active participation in 
the NAIA Educational Program, he 
revealed that a total of 189 indi- 
vidual study courses have been 
sponsored by 76 separate study 
groups in 27 different states; 5,422 
students have been enrolled in these 
courses and the record further re- 
veals that 70,072 hours have been 
spent in the classroom by these en- 
rollees. 
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INTERSTATE RATING 


Supplementary Report of Casualty Advisory Committee 


mittee on Interstate Rating, 

which was appointed to make 
recommendations to the Committee 
on Interstate Rating and Allocation 
of Premiums of the National Asso- 
ciation .of Insurance Commission- 
ers, reported at the December, 1942 
meeting of the association. At that 
time separate reports were sub- 
mitted by the stock company and 
the mutual company members of the 
committee. After discussion of both 
reports, the Advisory Committee 
was requested to consider the mat- 
ter further and to attempt to recon- 
cile conflicting points of view in a 
single report. Circumstances made 
it impossible to meet within the time 
limit originally specified by the As- 
sociation Committee, but the com- 
mittee has held two meetings—on 
April 29 and June 4, 1943. 


T™ Casualty Advisory Com- 


Points of Difference 


The principal differences of opin- 
ion reflected in the two reports filed 
last December were to be found in 
the emphasis placed upon lines of 
casualty insurance other than Work- 
men’s Compensation, in the proper 
administration of rates and rating 
plans applicable to risks with mul- 
tiple state operations, in the deter- 
mination of the loss and expense 
elements both in basic rates and in 
rating plans, and in the relative im- 
portance of competition as a phase 
of the multiple state problem. 

In considering the matter further, 
the committee is in agreement that 
a sound and complete solution to this 
problem can be found only through 
concurrent but separate treatment of 
other casualty lines comparable to 
that developed for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. The committee submits 
this supplementary report with re- 
spect to all lines of casualty insur- 
ance, 


Expense Loadings 


The committee has observed a 
tendency to reduce aggregate ex- 
pense charges through application of 
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expense loadings graduated by size 
of risk. Whether such reductions 
should be made flat or graduated by 
size of risk is a question of long 
standing. The principle of expense 
graduation by size of risk has been 
a subject of much controversy on 
legal and factual grounds. The 
stock carriers contend that gradu- 
ated expenses by size of risk is the 
only sound method of reducing costs 
consistent with their operating 
methods. The mutual carriers con- 
tend that even though such prin- 
ciples were to be approved the 
method and extent of expense grad- 
uation proposed by the stock car- 
riers would not properly meet the 
requirements of all types of carriers. 


Graduated Expenses 


The question of graduated ‘ex- 


_penses has also been considered by 


state authorities with widely differ- 
ing results. Some states have ap- 
proved the principle, other states 
have disapproved it, still others have 
approved the principle after first dis- 
approving it, while one state first ap- 
proved and then some years later 
disapproved it. , 

e committee agrees that the 
expense portion of the rate, produc- 
ing as it does a substantial part of 
the total premium, should be sub- 
ject to the same factual determina- 
tion as the loss portion of the rate. 
In the event this expense portion is 
to be graduated by size of premium, 
such graduation should also be sup- 
ported by reasonable and valid data 
collected from the carriers. It is 
recognized that under present emer- 
gency conditions such data would be 
difficult to compile and of question- 
able quantitative value. If a solu- 
tion to the multiple state risk prob- 
lem is to be sought in a substantial 
change in the expense loading, either 
flat or on a graduated basis, then 
recognition must be given to ex- 
pense loading requirements to meet 
the operating conditions of the 
various types of carriers, stock, non- 
participating and participating, mu- 
tual, reciprocal, and state funds. 


This might require different levels 
of collectible rates for different 
carriers. 


Immediate Partial Solution 


Perhaps the only immediate par- 
tial solution to the problem is one 
which will recognize the needs and 
problems of all types of carriers and 
which will at the same time produce 
results reasonably consistent with 
the customary principles of ade- 
quacy, reasonableness and non-dis- 
crimination. ihis can be accom- 
plished by instituting in all states a 
maximum and minimum expense 
loading for each line, within the 
range of which maximum and mini- 
mum a carrier or group of carriers 
may elect its own system of expense 
loadings to be adhered to as its 
standard. This will meet statutory 
requirements with respect to unfair 
discrimination between similar risks 
written by the same carrier. The 
system elected by a carrier or group 
of carriers might consist of a single 
flat expense loading applicable to all 
risks or a set of graded loadings 
applicable to specific premium size 
groups, provided only that the high- 
est of such graded loadings was no 
higher than the approved maximum 
and the lowest no lower than the 
approved minimum. 


Complete Solution 


A complete solution to the prob- 
lem would require, in addition to 
action on expense loadings as’ set 
forth in the preceding paragraph, 
the establishment of adequate rate 
making and rate administrative 
machinery supported by adequate 
statutory authority in each of the 
several states. It is realized, how- 
ever, that the complete solution 
along such statutory lines is pres- 
ently impracticable. 

The committee is of the opinion 
that substantial progress could be 
made in the absence of such statu- 
tory authority if there could be es- 
tablished “a non-partisan national 

(Continued on the next page) 
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rate-making and rate administration 
organization or organizations for all 
casualty lines operating under the 
supervision of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners.” 
Under existing statutory authority 
and under the general supervisory 
powers of the commissioners, at 
least all carriers operating in more 
than one state should be required 
to become members of such an 
organization and to be bound by the 
approved multiple state rating plans 
and procedures. The organization 
would be charged with the duty of 
determining basic rates from the ex- 
perience of all members and of ad- 
ministering rates and rating plans 
on multiple state risks. Administra- 
tion would include the promulgation 
of rates based upon filed risk ex- 
perience and responsibility for ad- 
herence by all carriers to promul- 
gate rates and rating plans. Such 
a plan would be feasible and suc- 
cessful only to the extent that it 
received the full and complete sup- 
port of all supervisory officials, both 
of regulated states, acting under 
statutory regulatory authority and 
of non-regulated states, acting under 
general powers for the preservation 
of solvency, and then only to the 
extent that all carriers were required 
to adhere and to be bound. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rollin M. Clark, Chairman 

Harold J. Ginsburgh 

J. M. Haines 

Sanford B. Perkins 

Hubert W. Yount 
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N. Y. BOILER SITUATION 


ONTINUING conferences are 

under way by representatives of 
the National Bureau, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler and associated compa- 
nies, and the New York Insurance 
Department in an effort to solve the 
boiler rating problems in New York 
State. A release by the New York 
Department under date of June 17 
indicated that some progress had 
been made, the Department stating 
that at the conclusion of a meeting 
of June 16, “it was understood that 
a single manual acceptable to the 
Department will be filed in New 
York.” A further meeting with the 
New York Insurance department 
has been scheduled for July 8. 


AGENCY FORMS AVIATION 
DEPARTMENT 


A. ALEXANDER & Com- 
e pany, large Chicago insur- 
ance agency, has opened an aviation 
insurance department under Hugh 
E. Murphy, former head of their 
automobile department. The agency 
is general agent for Associated 
Aviation Underwriters. Vice Presi- 
dent Wade Fetzer, Jr., stated, “The 
management is thoroughly convinced 
that one of the great new post-war 
developments will be that of avia- 
tion.” According to E. L. Stephen- 
son, Middle West manager of As- 
sociated Aviation Underwriters, 
there are already several agencies in 
the country with more than $100,000 
in aviation premiums annually. 
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FIRST $100,000 PLEDGED To 
NAIA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FUND 


HE first $100,000 of the $300, 

000 minimum public relations 
fund now being raised by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents has been pledged and nearly 
$60,000 of the amount has been 
paid in cash, NAIA headquarters 
in New York announces. The 
amount pledged to June 15th was 
more than $107,000. Considerably 
more is known to have been collected 
in the states but not yet reported to 
National headquarters for the drive. 
To date 26 states and the District 
of Columbia have reported their col- 
lections. 

The fact that the public relations 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion asked for “at least $300,000” 
for a three-year program has been 
taken literally by the states with the 
result that six states had passed 
their quotas by June 15th, some by 
substantial amounts. Maryland leads 
with 143% of its quota, closely fol- 
lowed by Virginia with 140% of 
quota. Next comes Utah, first state 
to pass the 100% mark, with 116% 
of quota, and Oklahoma with 114%. 
Another state to get into the 100% 
group is New Jersey, which has one 
of the largest of all the state quotas. 


LAUGH AT THE LAWYER 
WHO CROSS-EXAMINES 
YOU 


ITNESSES are truly the for- 
gotten men in court procedure, 
waiting hours or days to testify, 
becoming more nervous and ill at 
ease with every passing moment and 
seeing themselves sitting in an un- 
comfortable chair, tongue-tied and 
troubled, with an irate judge on one 
side, a skeptical jury on the other 
and a bullying lawyer in front. 
Charles L. Cusumano of the New 
York Bar has written an entertain- 
ing and instructive book which rec- 
ommends twelve simple rules by 
which he claims the average witness 
can turn the tables on the shrewdest 
cross-examiner. It has recently been 
published by the Old Faithful Pub- 
lishing Company, 52 William Street, 
New York City. 
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FEDERAL 


REGULATION ? 


Major, Circuit Judges. 

Major, Circuit Judge. This case 
is here upon petition of the Polish 
National Alliance to review and set 
aside an order issued by the National 
Labor Relation Board, pursuant to 
Sec. 10 (c) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (29 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
151, et seq.) The Board in its 
answer requested enforcement of its 
order. 

The order is based upon findings 
that petitioner violated Sec. 8 (1), 
(3) and (5) of the Act by its re- 
fusal to bargain collectively with Of- 
fice Employees’ Union No. 20732, 


Brises Evans, Sparks and 


A. F. of L. (hereinafter called the 
Union), by its discriminatory dis- 
charge of Anna Owsiak, by its dis- 
criminatory refusal to reinstate, 
upon application, a group of twenty- 
seven employees who had engaged 
in a strike caused and prolonged by 
petitioner’s unfair labor practices, 
and by its anti-union conduct and 
statements. The Board, upon such 
findings, entered its order contain- 
ing the usual cease and desist pro- 
visions and affirmative requirements. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


IN a decision of important significance, 
which seems to give scant consideration to 
precedent, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 7th Circuit, on June 5th, 
handed down a decision in the case of the 
Polish National Alliance of the United States 
of North America vs. the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, declaring that this fraternal 
insurance society's activities affects inter- 
state commerce and therefore the society is 
subject to the regulatory powers of the 
Board under the National Labor Relations 
Act. It seems impossible to reconcile the 
language of this decision with that under 
the New York Life vs. Deer Lodge County 
(United States Supreme Court) which dis- 
cusses and approves the doctrine of the well- 
known "Paul vs. Virginia" decision declaring 
insurance is not interstate commerce. This 
decision is bound to create widespread in- 
terest among insurance people because it 
may ultimately involve the question as to 
whether or not the Federal Government and 
its agencies have any right to regulate the 
insurance business as such. 

The decision is quite lengthy and we re- 
produce herewith only those parts which 
appear to us to be of major importance. 

The case hinges on the contention of the 
National Labor Relations Board that the 
fraternal society had violated Section 10 (a) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, claim- 
ing that that Section grants jurisdiction to 
the Board in this provision: “The Board is 
empowered as hereinafter provided, to pre- 
vent any person from engaging in any unfair 
labor practice affecting commerce.” (The 
italics are ours.) 

The decision of the Court upholds the 
tuling of the National Labor Relations Board 
that, among other things, the fraternal so- 
ciety is marked as an insurance company and 
that its operations affect commerce within 
the meaning of the National Labor Relations 
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Act, presumably in accordance with Section 
10 (a) previously quoted. The Court stated 
that even though the society is not directly 
engaged in interstate commerce, it would 
still be faced with the authority of the Board 
because its operations include those “affect- 
ing commerce." The Court then said: "We 
think it cannot be reasonably contended that 
a labor dispute between petitioner and its 
employees, with strikes and stoppage of 
work, would not seriously interfere with peti- 
tioner's far-flung activities and constitute a 
burden upon commerce, as well as an im- 
pairment of the free flow of commerce.” 

In the Government Digest of the Washing- 
ton Review published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States (June 12, 
1943 edition), a very interesting decision of 
the United States Supreme Court is reviewed 
very briefly. In a 5—4 decision on June 7th 
the Supreme Court held that a cook em- 
ployed by an independent contractor to 
prepare and serve meals to the maintenance- 
of-way employees of an interstate railroad 
was not “engaged in commerce” within the 
terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Court said: "The test under this present Act, 
to determine whether an employee is en- 
gaged in commerce, is not whether the em- 
ployees' activities affect or indirectly relate 
to interstate commerce but whether they are 
actually in or so closely related to the move- 
ment of the commerce as to be a part of it." 
lt would appear that this decision contains 
theory and principle which could appropri- 
ately be applied to the Polish National 
situation. 

For those of our subscribers who are in- 
terested in further readings on this subject, 
we recommend they study the article ‘Paul 
vs. Virginia,” and other decisions, including 
New York Life vs. Deer Lodge County, in 
Best's Life News, February |, 1943 edition, 
page 5l. 


The contested issues may be clas- 
sified generally as (1) whether the 
Board has jurisdiction of petitioner 
or, more accurately perhaps, whether 
petitioner is subject to the Act, and 
(2) whether the Board’s findings as 
to the unfair labor practices are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 


Jurisdiction Stated 


The jurisdictional provision of the 
Act is Sec. 10 (a), which provides : 
“The Board is empowered as here- 
inafter provided, to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unfair 
labor practice affecting commerce.” 

The critical words, fixing the 
limits of the Board’s authority in 
dealing with labor practices, are “af- 
fecting commerce.” The Act spe- 
cifically defines the “commerce” to 
which it refers (Sec. 2 (6)): “The 
term ‘commerce’ means trade, traffic, 
commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the _ several 
states... .” The Act also defines 
the term “affecting commerce” (Sec. 
2 (7)): “The term ‘affecting com- 
merce’ means in commerce, or bur- 
dening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce, or having 
led or tendency to lead to a labor 
dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce.” 

In National Labor Relations Board 
v. Jones and Laughlin, 301 U.S. 1, 
wherein the question of the Board’s 
jurisdiction was considered at length, 
the court on page 32 stated: 


“Whether or not particular ac- 
tion does affect commerce in 
such a close and intimate fash- 
ion as to be subject to federal 
control, and hence to lie within 
the authority conferred upon 
the Board, is left by the statute 
to be determined as individual 
(Continued on the next page) 





Federal Regulation?—Continued 
cases arise. We are thus to in- 
quire whether in the instant case 
the constitutional boundary has 
been passed.” 


Petitioner's Activities 


It therefore appears pertinent, in 
considering the question before us, 
to make a rather detailed statement 
of petitioner’s activities. Petitioner 
is a fraternal benefit society, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois as a not-for-profit corpora- 
tion. It is carried on for the benefit 
of its members, most of whom are 
certificate holders and their bene- 
ficiaries. It has a lodge system with 
ritualistic form of work and a repre- 
sentative form of government. Its 
purpose, as stated in its charter, is 
“to promote the cultural, social and 
economic advancement of its mem- 
bers, to foster fraternalism and 
patriotism among them, to provide 
death, disability, accident and other 
benefits to its members and their 
beneficiaries.” Its membership, the 
creation, maintenance and disburse- 
ment of funds, and its activities 


generally, are performed in ac- 
cordance with its by-laws and the 
laws of the State of its creation. Its 
supervising officials are elected at 
regular conventions, and constitute 
its supreme governing body. The 
convention is made up of delegates 
selected from local lodges. As its 
name indicates, only persons of 
Polish descent are eligible for mem- 
bership. The preamble to its con- 
stitution recites the hardships and 
sacrifices which have been endured 
by the people of Poland as the rea- 
sons why many of them sought 
refuge in this country. The general 
purpose in founding the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance was to insure such 
Polish people of a more perfect 
union in this country and a proper 
moral, intellectual, economic and 
social development, and to secure by 
all legitimate means the restoration 
and preservation of the independence 
of the Polish territories in Europe. 

Petitioi.e, is organized into 1,817 
lodges and is licensed to do business 
in twenty-six states, the District of 
Columbia, and Manitoba, Canada. 
Lodges are grouped into 190 coun- 
cils, 160 of which are outside of the 


State of Illinois. On December 31, 
1941, petitioner had in force 272,897 
insurance benefit certificates, with a 
total face value of $159,683,583. 
Such certificates afford every form 
of protection ordinarily furnished 
by life insurance companies and in- 
clude: (1) ordinary life, (2) 20-year 
payment life, (3) 20-year endow- 
ment, (4) endowment at age of 65, 
and (5) combined term and paid up 
at age of 65. Petitioner’s manual 
states: “The premium rates on all 
certificates of insurance, and also 
the reserves, are computed on the 
basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with interest at 
the rate of three per cent (3%) per 
annum, according to the Illinois 
standard basis. These assumptions 
are the most conservative used by 
American life insurance firms.” 
Petitioner employs organizers in 
twenty-six states to obtain new mem- 
bers, and advertises in newspapers, 
magazines and other media. In 1941, 
the sum of $169,000 was disbursed 
for commissions and fees of field 
agents, $20,000 for compensation of 
“managers” engaged in soliciting, 
over $17,000 for “field supervision 
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PREFERRED 


AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; regarded or 
honored before another; held in greater favor; liked better.” 


Tue record of “PREFERRED” performance 


for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


Since 1885 The Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Company has de- 
fended its policyholders against 
loss. Through good times, wars and 
depressions—it has always lived u 
to its slogan of “PROMPT PAY- 
ING PREFERRED” 


Prompt settlement of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 


number of policyholders and has 
cemented the mutually profitable 
relationship between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers—a large 
majority of whom have been “Pre- 
ferrec Producers” for a long period 
of years. 


You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING 
PREFERRED” ° 








company of an ever increasing 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





and traveling expenses,” $15,000 for 
traveling expenses of officials, $13,- 
000 for medical examinations, $4,000 
for credit investigations of ap- 
plicants in their respective localities, 
and $19,000 for postage and express, 
telegraph and telephone service. Pe- 
titioner also holds direct control of 
Alliance Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., located in Chicago, which pub- 
lishes the Zgoda, petitioner’s official 
publication. Over 1,000,000 copies 
of the daily edition and over 5,000,- 
000 copies of the Sunday edition of 
this publication are mailed to mem- 
bers outside the State of Illinois. 
Petitioner, since its organization, has 
spent large sums of money for char- 
itable, educational and fraternal ac- 
tivities among its members, including 
oA ‘o- of $252,210.03 in the year 


Ruling of N.L.R.B. 


The Board found: 
“Although the respondent has 
been organized as a non-profit 
corporation and its charter 
emphasizes the cultural and 
social purposes of its in- 
corporation, these factors are 
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not conclusive of the question 
of our jurisdiction; the de- 
termining point is what the 
corporation does. The activi- 
ties of the respondent in is- 
suing insurance benefit cer- 
tificates and its attendant 
investments mark it as an in- 
surance company.... More- 
over the fact that the re- 
spondent may not: be organ- 
ized for ‘profit’ does not place 
it beyond our jurisdiction. 
We find that the respondent 
is engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the 
Act.” 


Petitioner's Defense 


Petitioner attacks this finding. It 
argues that it is a fraternal benefit 
society operating without profit to 
it, and that the insurance feature 
of its business is merely incidental 
to its main purpose. The Illinois 
statute under which it is organized 
and a number of decisions from 
courts of that State are cited in sup- 
port of the distinction recognized be- 
tween insurance companies and 
fraternal benefit societies. In dis- 


cussing such distinction, the court in 
People v. Commercial Ins. Co., 247 
Ill. 92, 101, said: 


“Life insurance companies 
are organized to engage in the 
business of insuring the lives of 
persons for profit. ... The 
primary object of fraternal as- 
sociations is to obtain social 
intercourse among the members 
and to furnish relief and as- 
sistance to members and persons 
dependent upon them—not 
upon a commercial or business 
basis, but upon the broad prin- 
ciple of friendship and broth- 
erly love. The insurance fea- 
ture is but an incident to the 
main purpose or organization.” 


Society or Company Immaterial 


Notwithstanding that petitioner is 
incorporated as a fraternal asso- 
ciation, we think the conclusion is 
inescapable that it is engaged in the 
insurance business in a manner sim- 
ilar, if not precisely the same, as 
mutual life insurance companies. 
The latter form of company has no 

(Continued on the next page) 
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capital stock and no stockholders. 
Policyholders own all of its assets 
and participate in any distribution of 
profits. A description of a mutual 
company and its operations is found 
in Duffy v. Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., 272 U.S. 613, which 
also closely reflects the insurance 
feature of petitioner’s activities. In 
view of the facts heretofore stated, 
there can be little doubt but that a 
membership certificate in the Polish 
Alliance is the equivalent of a policy 
in an insurance company. The mem- 
ber is the insured, the certificate the 
policy, and the Alliance the insurer. 
We think we need not labor the 
distinction which petitioner seeks to 
draw between a fraternal society and 
an insurance company. After all, 
for the purpose of the instant case, 
it is rather immaterial what label we 
attach to petitioner’s activities. Of 
more importance is the nature and 
character thereof. The fact that it 
was organized for noble and patri- 
otic purposes and has continued in 
that groove, is not inconsistent with 
a finding that it has and is engaging 
in the business of insurance. Also, 


we are not impressed with the con- 


tention that the latter is merely in- 
cidental to the former. So far as 
we can ascertain from the record 
before us, we are of the view that it 
is more accurate to conclude that its 
fraternal activities are incidental to 
its insurance business. For instance, 
in 1941 it spent the sum of $252,- 
210.03 for charitable and fraternal 
activities out of a total income of 
$5,717,344, or less than 5%. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to observe 
that in petitioner’s manual of 1940, 
addressed to all its members, it 
states : 


“From the simple and modest 
beginning of sixty years ago, 
the Polish National Alliance in 
recent times has greatly ex- 
panded and developed into a 
large fraternal insurance organ- 
ization. While ideologically it 
has remained ever true to its 
principles and today pursues its 
ideals with vital eagerness, 
through its expansion it has en- 
tered the field of sharp competi- 
tion of business institutions. 

“.. Accordingly, in the 


last few years a large variety of 
marketable certificates of insur- 
ances have been issued, ranging 
from the ordinary life type to 
that of the endowment kind, 
which in turn called for a 
manual, explaining this increase 
and change of insurance.” 


The Commerce Clause 


Petitioner also contends that it is 
not within the Act, even though it 
be held to be in the insurance busi- 
ness, for the reason that insurance 
is not commerce. A long line of 
Supreme Court decisions have so 
held, or at any rate have held that 
the issuing of a policy of insurance 
is not a transaction in commerce. 
Paul v. Virginia, 75 U.S. 168; 
Hooper v. California, 155 U.S. 648; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co. v. Cravens, 
178 U.S. 389; N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co. v. Deer Lodge County, 231 
U.S. 495. The support which these 
cases afford petitioner’s contention 
is not so real as first impression 
might indicate. Certainly they are 
not decisive. It must be noted that in 
each of them the court was con- 
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sidering the power of the state to 
tax or regulate, and not the power 
of Congress under the Commerce 
Clause. It has frequently been held 
that the line which marks the be- 
ginning of the state’s power to tax 
or regulate is not the terminal 
boundary of federal power. “It does 
not follow that because a thing ts 
subject to state taxation it is also 
immune from federal regulation un- 
der the Commerce Clause.” (italics 
ours). Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, 
263 U.S. 291, 311. To the same 
effect, Swift & Co. v. United 
States, 196 U.S. 375, 400; Chicago 
Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U.S. 
1, 33. The cases dealing with the 
power of the state were again dis- 
tinguished in the recent case of 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 
On page 121, the court said: 


“For nearly a century, how- 
ever, decisions of this Court 
under the Commerce Clause 
dealt rarely with questions of 
what Congress might do in the 
exercise of its granted power 
under the Clause, and almost 
entirely with the permissibility 
of state activity which it was 
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claimed discriminated against or 
burdened interstate commerce. 
During this period there was 
perhaps little occasion for the 
affirmative exercise of the com- 
merce power, and the influence 
of the Clause on American life 
and law was a negative one, 
resulting almost wholly from its 
operation as a restraint upon the 
powers of the states.” 


Associated Press Cited 


A comparison of petitioner’s ac- 
tivities with-those of the Associated 
Press in Associated Press v. N. L. 
R. B., 301 U.S. 103, makes that 
decision of persuasive and perhaps 
controlling importance. There, the 
court considered the activities of a 
cooperative organization of 1,350 
members, which did not operate for 
profit, although its members were 
representatives of newspapers which 
did operate for profit. Its means of 
communication in receiving and 
transmitting news consisted of tele- 
graph and telephone wires, mes- 
senger service, the wireless, and the 
mail. The court (page 128) said: 


“These operations involve the 
constant use of channels of in- 
terstate and foreign communica- 
tion. They amount to commer- 


cial intercourse, and _ such 
intercourse is commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 
Interstate communication of a 
business nature, whatever the 
means of such communication, 
is interstate commerce regulable 
by Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. This conclusion is unaf- 
fected by the fact that the peti- 
tioner does not sell news and 
does not operate for profit, or 
that technically the title to the 
news remains in the petitioner 
during interstate transmission.” 


It is beyond question that a large 
portion of petitioner’s activities were 
of a business nature and carried on 
by interstate communication. Ap- 
plying the pronouncement in the As- 
sociated Press case, such business 
is interstate commerce within the 
power of Congress to regulate. 
(italics ours). 


Even though petitioner’s conten- 
tion that it is not directly engaged 
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Federal Regulation? —Continued 

in interstate commerce be tenable, 
it would still be faced with an in- 
surmountable barrier. As already 
noted, the power of the Board is not 
limited to commerce but includes 
“affecting commerce,” which Con- 
gress has defined as “burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free 
flow of commerce.” We think it 
cannot be reasonably contended that 
a labor dispute between petitioner 
and its employees, with strikes and 
stoppage of work, would not seri- 
ously interfere with petitioner’s far 
flung activities and constitute a bur- 
den upon commerce, as well as an 
impairment of the free flow of com- 
merce. 

Any doubt heretofore existing as 
to the broad and well near conclu- 
sive power of Congress over trans- 
actions and activities “affecting 
commerce” has been dispelled by the 
Supreme Court in Wickard v. Fil- 
burn, supra. In that case, the court 
had before. it an attack upon the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, which fixed marketing quotas 
for certain farm products, with a 
penalty for production in violation 


of such quotas. The particular facts 
before the court, briefly stated, were 
that a farmer sowed 23 acres of 
wheat, or some 12 acres in excess of 
his quota. On this excess quota he 
produced 239 bushels, which were 
not sold on the market but utilized 
on his farm as feed for livestock. 
The penalty under the Act was im- 
posed not only upon the excess pro- 
duction but upon all that he had 
produced. It was argued that this 
production was purely of a local 
nature, could not have affected com- 
merce, and was therefore beyond the 
authority of Congress. The court 
notes (page 118) that the Act under 
attack extended federal regulation 
“to production not intended in any 
part for commerce but wholly for 
consumption on the farm.” The 
court, in sustaining the Congres- 
sional power, on page 125 said: 


“But even if appellee’s ac- 
tivity be local and though it 
may not be regarded as com- 
merce, it may still, whatever its 
nature, be reached by Congress 
if it exerts a substantial eco- 
nomic effect on interstate com- 


merce, and this irrespective of 
whether such effect is what 
might at some earlier time have 
been defined as ‘direct’ or ‘in- 
direct.’ ”’ 


This decision that Congress is 
empowered under the Commerce 
Clause to regulate a farmer in the 
production of wheat, even though 
such “activity be local and though 
it may not be regarded as com- 
merce,” leaves little room to doubt 
but that the activities of petitioner 
are within the ambit of Congres- 
sional power. The fact, sf such it be, 
that insurance is not commerce or 
that petitioner is a non-profit organ- 
ization no longer requires a contrary 
conclusion. We therefore affirm the 
Board’s determination that petitioner 
was within the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
(italics ours). 


Bargaining with Union 


Perhaps the most serious question 
arises from the Board’s finding and 
conclusion that petitioner refused to 
bargain with the Union, in violation 
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of Sec. 8 (5). Petitioner attacks 
this finding both as to the appropri- 
ateness of the unit, and that the 
Union represented a majority in 
such unit. The majority found by 
the Board was such that the ex- 
clusion from the unit of a small num- 
ber of employees would probably 
have left the Union with less than 
amajority. It is the theory of peti- 
tioner generally that some six or 
eight employees were included in the 
wit and about the same number, 
doing similar work, excluded, and it 
is asserted that their inclusion or 
exclusion depended upon whether 
they were members of the Union— 
in other words, that .Union em- 
ployees were purposely included and 
non-Union employees purposely ex- 
cluded. The record indicates that 
there may be merit to petitioner’s 
assertion in this respect. On the 
other hand, the Board argues with 
plausibility that certain employees 
were excluded because of the rela- 
tion they sustained to management, 
which was closer and more intimate 
than that sustained by other em- 
ployees who were included. 

_ We must accept the Board’s find- 
ing as to an appropriate unit, unless 
tt is clearly arbitrary. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. v. N. L. R. B., 313, 
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U.S. 146, 152; International As- 
sociation of Machinists v. N. L. 
R. B., 110 Fed. (2d) 29, 46, aff’d 
311 U.S. 72. We are not convinced 
that the Board’s action in the instant 
case was arbitrary. 

In this connection, it is pertinent 
to observe that petitioner’s refusal 
to bargain with the Union was at 
all times predicated upon its position 
that it did not come within the Act. 
At no time did petitioner refuse to 
bargain because the Union did not 
represent a majority of an appropri- 
ate unit. The complaint charged 
that “on or about March 26, 1941, 
and at all times thereafter, the re- 
spondent did fail and refuse to bar- 
gain collectively with the Union, 
etc.” Petitioner in its answer ad- 
mitted this charge but stated “that 
it is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore not subject to 
the jurisdiction of this Honorable 
Board or the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act.” Not- 
withstanding this situation, we 
assume the Board had the burden of 
proving that the Union had a ma- 
jority of the appropriate unit. On 
the other hand, it seems an employer 
is in an unfortunate position in at- 
tempting to justify before the Board 
its refusal to bargain for a reason 


that apparently did not occur to it 
prior to the time of hearing. 

The Board’s order is directed at 
petitioner, its officers, agents, suc- 
cessors and assigns. In conformity 
with our previous holdings, the 
words “successors and assigns” will 
be eliminated. 


Paragraph (d) of the affirmative 
provisions of the order requires peti- 
tioner to post notices “that the 
respondent’s employees are free to 
become or remain members of Office 
Employes’ Union No. 20732, A.F. 
of. L., and that the respondent will 
not discriminate against any of its 
employees because of their member- 
ship in or activities on behalf of that 
organization.” This provision will 
be amended so as to inform the em- 
ployees that they are free to become 
or remain members of the designated 
Union “or any other organization of 
their own choosing,” and that peti- 
tioner will not discriminate against 
them because of their membership 
in or activities on behalf of that 
organization “or any other organiza- 
tion of their own choosing.” 


The Board’s request for enforce- 
ment of its order will be allowed 
upon amendment to conform with 
the views herein expressed. 
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Commissioners’ Meeting—Continued 
6. That when a bond is indicated as 


not amortizable, the value shown in 
the book should be entered in Sched- 
ule D, Part 1, Column 16 unless that 
value is in excess of the amortized 
value, in which case the latter should 
be entered. 

. That stocks held by life insurance 
companies may be valued in the ag- 
gregate at the cost or book value, 
whichever is lower, provided the in- 
come received by such companies on 
such stocks in the aggregate, during 
each of the five years preceding the 
date of valuation, shall have been at 
a rate sufficient to meet the interest 
required to maintain policy reserves 
and other policy obligations, and 
provided further that the net invest- 
ment income received by such com- 
panies on their ledger assets shall not 
have been less than required to main- 
tain the reserve. Cost as used shall 
be held to include stocks received as 
exchanges or rights received as divi- 
dends or otherwise at not to exceed 
the market value quoted on the date 
acquired. This shall not apply to 
stocks of corporations in receiver- 
ship or similar status or to stocks 
acquired after June 30, 1939, which 
shall be carried at the values shown 
in the Book of Valuations of Se- 
curities. 


RESOLVED, that, for submission of 
annual statements to the various State 
Insurance Departments as of December 


31, 1943, bonds not in default as to’ prin- 
cipal or interest, which are certified by 
the insurer submitting the statement to be 
amply secured, shall be so deemed and 
shall be amortizable provided they are 
not income or perpetual bonds and pro- 
vided they are included in any one of the 
five classifications described below: 


1. All bonds issued, assumed or guar- 
anteed by the United States of Amer- 
ica or the Dominion of Canada and 
all bonds secured by the full faith, 
credit and taxing power of political 
subdivisions of the United States of 
America and of political subdivisions 
of the Dominion of Canada, which 
are legal for investment by insurance 
companies under the laws of the re- 
spective states. 

. All corporate bonds and all special 
revenue bonds of any state of the 
United States of America or any 
political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing which on June 1, 1943 
were included in any of the four 
highest grades of any two recognized 
rating agencies. 

3. All corporate bonds and all special 
revenue bonds of any state of the 
United States of America or any 
political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing on which the yields 
to maturities based on December 1, 
1942 and on December 1, 1943 As- 
sociation Values do not, in the first 
case, exceed 3.90%, and in the second 
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case 3.50% plus the yield for com- 
parable maturities of fully taxable 
U. S. Government Treasury obliga- 
tions at the respective dates. Bonds 
which were not outstanding on De- 
cember 1, 1942, shall be deemed 
amply secured and amortizable if the 
yield to maturity based on December 
1, 1943 Association Values does not 
exceed 3.50% plus the yield for com- 
parable maturities of fully taxable 
U. S. Government Treasury obliga- 
tions. 


. Any bond issued by the same corpo- 


ration and other corporate bonds and 
all special revenue bonds of any 
state of the United States of Amer- 
ica or any political subdivision 
thereof or any agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing 
which, in the judgment of the Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, are equiy- 
alent in security to those bonds here- 
inbefore described, provided that 
satisfactory evidence thereof is either 
already available or is made avail- 
able by insurance companies, socie- 
ties and associations to the Sub- 
Committee on or before September 
1, 1943 and approved by it. 


. All bonds of foreign governments, 


foreign subdivisions and foreign mu- 
nicipalities which in the judgment of 
the Sub-Committee are amply se- 
cured on the basis of the estimated 
ability of the respective obligors to 
make during the life of the issue, 
all contractual payments in the cur- 
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—and protection is 
BEST'S INSURANCE 
GUIDE WITH KEY RAT- 
INGS. Shows, at a 
glance, policyholders 


and financial ratings 
(based on latest finan- 
cial statement), five- 
year financial and 
underwriting exhibit, 
five-year comparative 
distribution of assets, 
lines written and where 
written, and much other 
vital data on all stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, 
surety and marine do- 
mestic and foreign in- 
surance companies op- 
erating in the U. S. 

Cost—only $5.08 a copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., 
INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
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Dog—-The Friend of Man 





rency or currencies specified and at 
the places of payment stipulated in 
the bonds and upon evidence that 
such payments can be remitted to the 
United States at the official rate of 
exchange. 

RESOLVED, that bonds in default as 
to principal or interest and all corporate 
bonds and all special revenue bonds of 
any state of the United States of America 
or any political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing not meeting the tests described 
under classification 2, 3 or 4 of the fore- 
going Resolution and all income and per- 
petual bonds shall be deemed not eligible 
for amortization, and shall be carried in 
Schedule D, Part 1, Column 16—“Amor- 
tized or Investment Value December 31, 
of the Current Year,” and reflected in the 
Admitted Assets at the Association 
Values as shown in the Book of Valua- 
tions of Securities. 

RESOLVED, that in lieu of using 
amortized values, UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS, Series “A” “B” 
“C’“D” and “F” bonds may be carried at 
their redemption values at date of state- 
ment in Column 7 “Market Value” of 
Schedule D—Part 1. In Column 16 
“Amortized or Investment Value Decem- 
ver 31 of Current Year” they may be 
carried at their redemption value with no 
entries in Column 9 “Interest Due and 
Accrued” or at the option of the company 
at Cost with the difference between cost 
and the redemption values entered in Col- 
umn 9 “Interest Due and Accrued.” In 
lieu of using amortized values, Series “G” 

nds may be carried in Schedule D, Part 
|,Column 7 “Market Value”at redemption 
value with accrued interest entered in 
Column 9 “Interest Due and Accrued” 
and in Column 16 “Amortized or Invest- 
ment Value December 31 of Current 
Year” at par with accrued interest entered 
in Column 9 “Interest Due and Accrued.” 

RESOLVED, that, where quotations 
ae obtainable, values of securities pay- 
able in foreign currencies shall be quoted 
i the Book of Valuations of Securities 
a the appropriate foreign percentage 
quotation and at the appropriate Dollar 


FOR JULY, 1943 


SIBERIAN SLEDGE DOG 


The first discovery of the North Pole and many similar scientific achievements 
in the Arctic owe a great deal to the tireless efforts of sledge dogs such as 
this husky. Admiral Robert E. Peary went on record that if it had not been 
for the sledge dogs, he never could have won through to his history-making 


triumph. 


This dog is closely related to the Samoyed, so named because used by the 
Samoyeds, a semi-nomadic race living in northeastern Russia and Siberia. These 
people keep herds of reindeer and some of the dogs are used in rounding up 
and driving these animals much as collies are used in caring for sheep and 
cattle. Thus, they perform other useful duties besides pulling explorers’ sledges 


across the trackless, icy wastes. 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and to 
prospective agents.) 


quotation in the United States. Values 
based on the foreign percentage quota- 
tions should be used by insurance com- 
panies in their annual statements only if 
such companies have substantial policy 
liabilities payable in the currencies in- 
volved and establish an appropriate non- 
admitted asset on account of the exchange 
rate at which the assets and liabilities 
are expressed over the rate of exchange 
specified herein or if evidence is made 
available that such securities can be dis- 
posed of and the proceeds in such foreign 
currency can be converted into United 
States Dollars on the basis of such rate 
of exchange and remitted to the United 
States; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall require the rate of 
exchange used in connection with securi- 
ties payable in Canadian Currency to be 
other than the rate promulgated by the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. The rates of exchange applicable 
at December 31, 1943 shall be the rates 
current at December 1, 1943. 

RESOLVED, that the Book of Valua- 
tions of Securities to be published under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in January, 
1944 shall be prepared in accordance with 
the foregoing resolutions and contain a 
notation against each bond to indicate 
whether it is or is not amortizable. 

RESOLVED, that for all amortizable 
bonds on which no Association values are 
printed in the Book of Valuations of 
Securities, the amortized values should 
be entered in the Market Value Column 
of Schedule D, Part 1, as well as in the 
Amortized Value Column. 

RESOLVED, that in order to meet any 
unforeseen conditions which may arise, 
the Committee on Valuations of Securi- 
ties shall have full power to amend the 
resolutions regarding market and amor- 
tized values which have been adopted at 
this meeting. Such amendment shall be- 
come effective immediately upon their 
approval by the Executive Committee of 
the Association. 

RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee shall have full charge 
of the valuation and amortization work 


including disposition of unusual situations 
not adequately covered by the foregoing 
resolutions. 

RESOLVED, that, in cases where the 
condition of insurance companies, societies 
and associations may require the immedi- 
ate disposition of securities, it is recom- 
mended that the discretion of the state 
supervisory officials of insurance should 
be exercised to vary the general formula 
herein set forth, so as to adopt prices 
reflected by the exchanges. 


MUTUAL AGENTS PLAN 
MEETING 


AWRENCE MURRAY of Co- 

lumbus, Georgia, President of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, announces that 
this organization is going ahead with 
plans for a War Time Conference 
to be held in lieu of its regular an- 
nual meeting. The Board of Direc- 
tors has decided that the meeting 
will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, October 
4th, 5th, and 6th. 

Murray has named Eugene F. 
Wright of Valley Stream, Long Is- 
land, as chairman of the committee 
to be in charge of the meeting. To 
serve with him he has named George 
E. Phelan, W. J. Constable, R. A. 
Brock, H. J. Bergren and James A. 
Van Zandt, all of New York City. 


“Well, what are you selling?" growled the 
gruff prospect, looking up from his desk. 

"N ... nothing, sir," stammered the 
timid tyro, “and is my boss raising hell." 
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Holding the Lines—Continued 


presence of sturdy, intelligent op- 
position. There are those who would 
change the present system of sound 
management in business—the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise. They 
would build a new order, into which 
our victorious armies would return 
and possibly find only chaos and 
disillusionment, instead of the free 
America which they went forth to 
preserve. 

To watch, observe, and analyze 
and, if necessary, scotch these 
rumors when they arise, now be- 
comes your duty as soldiers holding 
the lines on the home front. The is- 
sues that face our government and 
which we have constantly within 
our reach, through the medium of 
our contacts with our duly-elected 
representatives, are matters which 
should be the concern of every man 
. and woman of the nation. The main- 
tenance of a free system of enter- 
prise and a solvent United States, 
is not a detail which can be tossed 
off to a handful of professional 
theorists in the hope that all will 
end well. If we fail to maintain 





interest, a desire for complete facts, 
an attitude of critical and organized 
observance, we are failing in our re- 
sponsibility to those who, through 
the exigency of a global war, can- 
not do themselves. 


National Outlook Essential 


The time has come when we in 
the insurance business, as an inte- 
grated industry, must pay more at- 
tention to these things. The time 
has come for all of us, men and 
women, agents, company employees 
and all, to concern ourselves with 
matters of national importance. 
Even though the maintenance of our 
own industry is necessary to us and 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER IS 
WRONG 


Anor WALKER, tired of his job, gave 
it up and joined the police force. Sev- 
eral months later, a friend asked him how he 
liked being a policeman. “Well,” he replied, 
“the pay and hours are good, but what | 
like the best of all is that the customer is 
always wrong.''—Sales Scrap Book. 





to all of those who are dependent 
upon us, even more necessary is the 
preservation of the American way 
of life, without which all of our 
present insurance institutions could 
disappear. 

We have a job to do in our in- 
dustry, more demanding of our abil- 
ities than ever before. We have a 
job to do in our nation, requiring a 
national intelligence far surpassing 
our remotest expectations. To do 
them both, wisely and well, is to me 
the theme of this meeting. The 
knowledge that intelligent women of 
insurance will face them thought- 
fully and fearlessly should have a 
stimulating effect on the entire in- 
dustry. Then, as group by group, 
section by section, we all join ina 
great forward movement toward the 
fundamental goal, serving our pub- 
lic, our industry and our nation, we 
will ourselves be secure in the 
knowledge that we have accepted 
our responsibilities and met our op- 
portunities. We will have made our 
contribution to insurance of the na- 
tion. 


From an address before the National Association 
of Insurance Women. . 
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f Accounts 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


To provide brokers with complete sales information 
about Credit Insurance, American offers this new 
“file booklet’’, acomprehensive explanation of funda- 
mentals and the reasons why many of your customers 
should buy this coverage. 


Your clients who are manufacturers or whole- 
salers may have a larger insurable risk in their ac- 
counts receivable than in any other asset. Such un- 
usual risk demands more than ordinary protection. 


Write today for your copy of the Credit Insurance 
“file booklet”’. . . recommend the coverage to those 
commercial customers who ship merchandise on credit. 


American offers every assistance to brokers from 
initial presentation to final proposition. 


J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, Baltimore 
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A Neighborhood Business—Contd. 
Salvage Work Valuable in War 
and Peace 

There is an interesting side of our 
work as a business of which little is 
heard publicly ; namely, the salvag- 
ing and reconditioning of any values 
that may remain in products and 
wares after a fire or other disaster. 
Such work is carried on through the 
instrumentality of Underwriters 
Salvage Companies, with head of- 
fices in New York and Chicago, 
which maintain branches so located 


as to enable them to undertake 
salvage operations anywhere in the 
United States. Their facilities are 
available in connection with raw 
materials or finished products, 
whether any insurance is involved 
or not. At the present time the 
Underwriters Salvage Company of 
New York is engaged in recondi- 
tioning huge quantities of vital food- 
stuffs for the Federal Government. 
Salvage work requires long train- 
ing, since it must deal promptly and 
efficiently with so many different 
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kinds of goods. It has never been 
of more importance or value than 
now, when the conservation of all 
essential materials is so vital. You 
have all heard of the magnificent 
job done in Fall River, where 20,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber were re- 
covered from what looked like a 
hopeless mass of debris. Some of 
that very rubber is now on tanks 
and jeeps and other military equip- 
ment helping in the war effort. 


War Contributions of Fire Insurance 
Companies 


One cannot document patriotism, 
nor ration love of country, nor put 
a ceiling on pride of citizenship. 
But it would seem to be in order 
at this meeting to review a few de- 
tails of the cooperation our industry 
has been happy to give its country 
at war. 

First: Under dollar-a-year con- 
tracts the National Board has main- 
tained advisory bureaus on protec- 
tion against fire in both the Army 
and the Navy Departments since 
1940. We are glad that our experi- 
ence in methods of preventing and 
of fighting fire could be devoted to 
safeguarding the lives of those in 
training to fight for us. Only 
through the countrywide organiza- 
tions created and maintained by the 
fire insurance business was there an 
experienced body of men available 
for such engineering work in the 
protection of government property. 

Second: The world-wide scope of 
this war made it essential that 
America—‘The Arsenal of Democ- 
racy’—have ships to transport men 
and supplies to the battle fronts and 
that the Navy have ships to guard 
them. An advisory bureau on pro- 
tection against fire, composed of 
our engineers experienced in such 
work, was set up in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy. Its 
job was to survey and report on all 
Navy shore establishments and all 
private shipyards working on gov- 
ernment orders. 

Third: After a number of serious 
waterfront fires had damaged or 
destroyed ships and piers, together 
with supplies destined for our over- 
seas forces and for our allies, the 
Coast Guard was made responsible 
for the safety of ports and harbors 
and vessels therein. Our trained 
engineers are assisting in that work. 
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Fourth: We have also provided 
consulting engineer facilities to the 
Office of Civilian Defense, one of 
our engineers giving his entire time 
for the past year as Chief Fire Con- 
sultant, and others are serving on 
some of the committees of that office. 


Much Survey and Advisory Work 


Done 


In general, over a period of two 
and one-half years, the fire protec- 
tion engineers associated with the 
National Board, and with organiza- 
tions maintained by the fire insur- 
ance business in various parts of 
the country, have visited a total of 
2,373 different properties vital to 
the war effort, have made 6,576 
surveys and reports and have spent 
229,600 man hours doing the job. 
These numbers may not seem large, 
but some of these properties take 
days properly to survey and report. 
It’s in the nooks and corners that 
danger often lurks. 

Another example of voluntary co- 
operation, of democracy in action: 
Through the creation of a National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection, 
fire, casualty and steam boiler in- 
surance companies were able to offer 
their trained engineers for immedi- 
ate action. Insurance companies of 
every type contributed their spe- 
cialists. A total of several thousand 
war plants was surveyed and reports 
issued thereon, plants which might 
otherwise have been exposed to the 
crippling loss of time and waste 
from fires and accidents. 

There is little of the dramatic in 
the work of fire prevention. We can 
point to no assembly lines turning 
out great machines; no train loads 
whistling along the rails; no docks 
piled high with munitions of war, 
yet all these may be the very result 
of fire prevention efforts, public and 
private, and otherwise might have 
become merely the ashes of yester- 
day’s effort. 

Three things of major importance 
to the fire insurance business have 
transpired since our last annual 
meeting : 


Department of Justice Inquiry 
Concerns Smallest Policyholder 


Last November, in Atlanta, the 
Department of Justice of the United 
States secured an indictment of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
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Accidents are preventable—and very 
costly. Let SAFETY ENGINEERING show 
you how to guard against them. 


Every alert insurance and business ex- 
ecutive who desires to contribute to safe 
working conditions, has two main objec- 
tives in mind:— 


1. To safeguard the employee. 
2. To save money. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING, pioneering in 
safety and accident prevention since 1901, 
gives definite and practical suggestions 
and methods toward preventing accidents. 
The inevitable cost of carelessness and 
lack of safety knowledge is—accidents— 
injuries—death! 
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ciation, some 200 of its member fire 
insurance companies and certain of 
its officials and employees, charging 
violations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Everyone engaged in 
any phase of the fire insurance busi- 
ness has a vital interest in the out- 
come of that proceeding, whether a 
fire insurance company, or an insur- 
ance agent, or an insurance broker, 


or the forty-eight States and their 
Insurance Departments. 

For seventy-five years the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly held that neither fire 
insurance itself nor the business of 
fire insurance is commerce. For over 
fifty years the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, directed to restraints and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Neighborhood Business—Contd. 
monopolies in interstate commerce, 
has been upon the Federal statute 
books. Never before has the De- 
partment of Justice sought to apply 
the act to fire insurance. The Bench, 
the Bar and the public have accepted 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as meaning 
that regulation of insurance is a 
state prerogative. 

Acting under the mantle of Su- 
preme Court decisions, every one 
of forty-eight States regulates in- 
surance. An insurance company 
must be licensed by the State if it 
wishes to do business therein. It 
has no choice. The _ indictment 
threatens not only regulation by the 
States, but also the public’s interest 
in State regulation and what it aims 
to do. 


Dependable Insurance Is Essential 


The acts charged as being an of- 
fense are in reality considered de- 
sirable, if not indeed essential, for 
securing that uniformity and equal- 
ity, free from unfair discrimination, 
to which the public is entitled for 
its protection. The underlying pur- 
pose of regulation by the State is 
to maintain the solvency of the in- 
surance company as a first requisite 
in the interest of the policyholder ; 
also to maintain the high standards 
of reliability and fair dealing that 
the public has the right to expect, 
and that the fire insurance business 
itself desires to observe. Its own 
self-interest prompts that attitude. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was not a party to the 
proceedings now in process in At- 


All Classes of 
Ocean and Inland 
Marine Insurance ¥ 


lanta, but as you already are aware, 
the Department of Justice only re- 
cently has begun another investiga- 
tion of our business, in which the 
Board is included. The National 
Board, as we all know, has no part 
in the making of rates, nor anything 
to do with the commissions paid to 
agents, nor any supervision over the 
various regulatory organizations of 
the insurance business, that are 
authorized, permitted, or required 
by state laws or regulations. For 
that matter it has no regulatory 
powers of any kind. 

To citizens who believe in the 
Bill of Rights, in the guarantees of 
justice which the Constitution prom- 
ises to the individual person and to 
the individual States, this action on 
the part of the Department of Jus- 
tice seems a strange proceeding. 
What purpose can it serve when the 
fundamental question raised by the 
Department of Justice is already be- 
fore a Federal court for adjudica- 
tion? This country is at War! 


War Damage Protection Brought 
to All 


The second important event was 
the creation of the War Damage 
Corporation as an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide insurance against loss result- 
ing from enemy attack, or action of 
our forces in resisting enemy attack. 
The full facilities of the fire insur- 
ance business were offered to the 
War Damage Corporation and ac- 
cepted. It was the consensus of 
opinion among the insurance com- 
panies that their resources should be 
reserved for the important normal 
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job of furnishing indemnity for 
losses arising from the normal 
causes inherent in daily life; and 
that these resources should not be 
imperiled by assuming liability for 
the very large, if not indeed over- 
whelming losses possible if enemy 
attack should occur. The War Dam- 
age Corporation agreed with this 
position. 

In the final arrangement, each of 
the companies joining therein took 
a small percentage of the liability 
assumed under the War Damage 
Corporation policies, with a definite 
limit to the overall profit each should 
receive, or overall loss each should 
bear. The insurance companies were 
appointed Fiduciary Agents of the 
War Damage Corporation for the 
issuance of its policies, which were 
made available to the public by in- 
surance agents and brokers all over 
the United States, who cordially co- 
operated with the insurance com- 
panies and the War Damage Cor- 
poration and did a splendid job. 


Making Insurance Policies Simpler 
and Clearer 


The third important event of the 
year, and one of prime interest, is 
the adoption by the State of New 
York of a new form of standard 
fire insurance policy, for use in the 
State from July 1, 1943. This new 
policy is simpler in form, more lib- 
eral in its terms, clearer in its ex- 
pressions, smaller in size and pos- 
sesses many advantages over the 
previous standard policies of New 
York and over those of most, if not 
all, of the other States. 


Its adoption without change by 
each of the several States would - 
have many advantages and few, if 
any, disadvantages. Among other 
things universal adoption would tend 
toward broader insurance contracts 
for the benefit of the policyholder; 
the similarity in wording would be 
welcomed by those owning property 
in more than one State; substantial 
costs of policies and forms would 
be saved; and, of real importance 
and desirability, uniformity of the 
standard policy would tend to 
ereater uniformity of interpretation 
by the courts, thus tending to reduce 
litigation. 

While it is a definite advantage 
for the basic policy contracts to be 
standardized, the forms and clauses 
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which shape these policies to the 
individual properties should be suffi- 
ciently fluid: to provide, at some 
price, the insurance needs of the 
general public. 


Fire Insurance Alert to Improve Its 
Public Usefulness 


Now let us look to the future. We 
should beware the mothballs of tra- 
dition. If our methods need retread- 
ing, let’s face the job and do it. 
Change is not always progress, but 
there is no progress without change. 
Little in life is static. We are pre- 
pared to play our useful part in the 
world of tomorrow as well as in the 
world of today. New ideas are not 
always practical, but we must ex- 
plore them. We learn from experi- 
ence. It takes time to adopt new 
things, partly because there is no 
way of learning our costs in ad- 
vance. These are learned from the 
ashes of our policy contracts. Yet 
our aim is to anticipate the trends 
of the times, so that suitable forms 
of insurance protection are made 
available to the public as the need 
arises. There are cycles of develop- 
ment that afterward become as clear 
as the rings of growth in a tree. 

Never before have the heads of 
this business of ours been so alert 
to the desirability of examining our 
product, our practices and our 
methods of doing business, with a 
view to giving effect to improve- 
ments that are in the public interest. 


What Are the Rights of Man? 


And this brings us back again to 
the matter of individual freedom, of 
private enterprise, of the American 
way of life. What do these words 
mean? Mere love of liberty is not 
enough. The rights of man must 
have recognition and acceptance as 
the keystone of liberty—the right to 
work and to play and to pray to 
God in his own way. Liberty can 
easily be a dangerous thing to have, 
but it is more dangerous not to have 
it. Let there be no dimout of our 
efforts to keep this precious thing. 

This war is not far away just 
because the din of battle is not 
heard. It is all around us. It is in 
our homes and in our neighbor- 
hoods, and in our own country, as 
well as in the far places of the earth ; 
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for it is a war of ideologies, of con- 
ceptions of life foreign to those on 
which our nation was founded. We, 
too, must fight, lest they poison the 
wells of our faith. 


Our Pledge 


This great business of ours should 
play a useful part not merely in the 
conservation of our created re- 
sources and visible wealth but also 
in the preservation and development 
of the ideals for which our fore- 
bears gave their lives, and for which 
the younger generation of today is 
making the great sacrifice. Only if 
we retain these ideals can we be 
citizens of a country where private 
initiative and private enterprise may 
flourish, unfettered by those forces 
which seek to circumscribe our lives ; 
a country where our children may be 
free to enjoy “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” To, these 
ideals our business pledges a full 
measure of support. 





Come in spirit to the shores of 
Plymouth. There on the banks 
above Plymouth Rock stands the 
sarcophagus which marks the first 
burying ground of the Pilgrims. 
Carved thereon are the many names 
of those who died in their first few 
months in this new, strange land to 
which they had come so full of hope 
for a new life. Think of the won- 
derful heritage of courage and faith 
they left to us. They faced the perils 
of the sea and an unknown land to 
have freedom of ideals and true 
liberty of body and soul. It was a 
brave thing they did and a precious 
thing they sought, and that so many 
others following them have sought 
here in this land of ours. ~ Let us 
never leave undone anything we can 
do to keep alive the great aspirations 
they brought here, which are nour- 
ished in the rights and ideals and 
freedom of the individual and in 
the unity of the nation. 

Presidential address before the 77th Annual 


Meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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TEXAS AGENTS ENDORSE 
RATING PLANS 


HE Texas Association of Insur- 

ance Agents has adopted a formal 
resolution favoring in principle the 
new workmen’s compensation rat- 
ing plans recently proposed by the 
Casualty Research Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. The plans are under 
consideration by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, 
whose regional committees will meet 
to consider the proposals on July 
14th and by the New York State In- 
surance Department. Further details 
appear on page 78 under the heading 
Compensation Plan Filed with N. Y. 
Department. 


NEW N. A. U. A. PRESIDENT 
EORGE H. DUXBURY, as- 


sistant manager of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance 
Company and vice-president of its 
four associated companies, was 
elected president of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held May 
26. 

Mr. Duxbury has been associated 
with the North British Group since 
July, 1911, and has occupied his 
present important post for the past 
five and one-half years. He is very 
active in company organizational 
matters and has served and is now 
serving on many important commit- 
tees in the fire insurance business. 
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RATE REDUCTION 


HE New York Fire Insurance 

Exchange, at its monthly meet- 
ing on June 9th, reduced the rates 
on fireproof motion picture houses 
with limited vaudeville perform- 
ances, and also reduced the rates on 
fireproof and non-fireproof garages 
and service stations which, it is es- 
timated, will result in savings for 
policyholders of about $100,000 
annually. The reduction is retroac- 
tive to April 1, 1943, subject to 
schedule changes and rules of pro- 
cedure to be published as soon as 
possible. 


NEW 1|.M.U.A. RULES 


NDER new rules adopted by the 

I.M.U.A. the cost of personal 
effects insurance may be reduced 
50% by exclusion of burglary, theft, 
larceny, etc., by optional endorse- 
ment. This new endorsement may 
be attached to existing policies and 
pro rata return premium allowed. 
An additional rule permits the ex- 
tension of the personal property 
floater by endorsement to include 
securities for an increased amount, 
not exceeding $450, additional, sub- 
ject to a rate of 2% per $100 for 
one year or 414% for three years. 
This latter rule is not applicable in 
Kans., Mo., Wis., and IIl. 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 
HE Weekly Underwriter has 
published a text—Comprehen- 
sive Liability Insurance—by E. 
W. Sawyer, Attorney for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York. It 
explains the comprehensive liability 
program and is authoritative, since 
Mr. Sawyer is one of the country’s 
foremost advocates of this new type 
of coverage and had much to do with 
its development. 

To add to the usefulness of the 
book, which is one of the Insur- 
ance Educator Series of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
Woodhull Hay, the editor, has ap- 
pended questions to each chapter and 
a full cross-index to facilitate the 
finding of any topic. 

Inquiries should be addressed 
directly to The Weekly Underwriter, 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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rane highlight the importance of trucks in the general flow 
of goods from farm to market. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures for 1941 show that 47% of America’s fruits and vegetables and 
nearly 100% of its milk were hauled to market as part of the truck- 
ing industry’s every-day job of “‘keeping America eating!” The 
supply of cattle, hogs, calves, poultry, eggs and butter in similar 
percentages was dependent on truck transportation. 

Back of this vital role of the nation’s trucks stand the special- 
ized facilities of Markel Service, insuror of leading truck and bus 
lines. Through the activities of Markel Service, operators and driv- 
ers are able to do their important jobs better and safer—with im- 
proved accident records, that mean lower insurance rates. Inquiries 
from agents and brokers about Markel’s Safety Engineering Plan 
are cordially invited. 
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THOMAS HEADS NATIONAL 
BOARD 


OHN M. THOMAS, president 

of the National Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsburgh, was ele- 
vated to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
at its 77th annual meeting on May 
27. He succeeded Robert P. Bar- 
bour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance Company, who 
served two years as_ president. 
Frank A. Christensen, vice presi- 
dent of the America Fore Group, 
New York, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the board to succeed Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Christensen had been 
chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the past two years. 

Other officers were re-elected as 
follows: Secretary, Peter J. Berry, 
president, Security Insurance Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut; 
treasurer, B. M. Culver, president, 
Continental Insurance Company, 
New York; general manager, W. E. 
Mallalieu; and assistant general 
managers, Charles H. Lum and 
F. S. Dauwalter. 

Five members elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to serve three- 
year terms are: Ronald R. Martin, 
United States manager, Atlas As- 
surance Company, New York; J. K. 
Hooker, vice president, Automobile 
Insurance Company, Hartford; 
C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager, North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company, New York; 
James D. Smart, president, New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Manchester; and John J. Sei- 
bels, vice president, South Carolina 
Fire Insurance Company, Columbia. 

At a meeting held June 24, Mr. 
Shallcross was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 


Miarsu « MSLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 
ELECT NEW TRUSTEES 


HE workmen’s compensation rat- 

surance Executives Association 
has been increased from fifteen to 
twenty-one members through the 
election of the following new trus- 
tees: W. B. Cruttenden, Springfield 
F. & M.; Esmond Ewing, Travelers 
Fire; J. K. Hooker, Automobile; 
Charles R. Page, Fireman’s Fund; 
J. Lester Parsons, Crum & Forster ; 
and John M. Thomas, National 
Union. 

Five trustees whose term had ex- 
pired were re-elected as follows: 
William H. Koop, Great American ; 
F. D. Layton, National Fire ; George 
C. Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford; 
R. R. Martin, Atlas; and W. Ross 
McCain, Aetna (Fire). 


CALIFORNIA 
COMPENSATION 
INVESTIGATION 


BOUT a year ago Insurance 

Commissioner Caminetti of Cali- 
fornia decided to make a state-wide 
investigation of underwriting prac- 
tices in compensation insurance and 
secured an additional appropriation 
with which to employ a staff of pay- 
roll auditors who spent many months 
in checking the files of all insurance 
companies, verifying these files with 
the records of employers throughout 
the state. A series of hearings on 
the cases investigated commenced 
June 1, with the Pacific Employers 
Insurance Company. The commis- 
sioner advises that no significance is 
to be attached to the order in which 
citations are served. : 
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COMP. PLAN FILED WITH 
N. Y. DEPARTMENT 


HE workmen’s compensating rat- 

ing plan recently proposed by the 
Casualty Research Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives has been filed directly 
with the New York Insurance De- 
partment, following its rejection by 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board. The rejection was strictly 
on stock vs. non-stock lines. The 
New York Insurance Department 
plans to give the program immediate 
consideration. 

The program is still before the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, and will be passed upon 
by its seventeen regional committees 
at a meeting set for July 14th. The 
rates committee voted on the pro- 
posal on June 17th, approving the 
rating provisions of the plan, but 
reaching no decision on the expense 
gradation provisions. The expense 
elements were considered separately, 
and received a tie vote, on a stock 
versus non-stock division. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 
i OUR May issue, page 92, we 


reported that, exclusive of special 
reserves, the surplus of the Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., was $1,353,000 on 
December 31, 1941, and $1,334,000 
on December 31, 1942, figures which 
are not comparable. At the close of 
the respective years, with bond hold- 
ings at amortized values; stocks at 
valuations prescribed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the company’s sur- 


plus was $1,269,000 and $1,300,000. 
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__ is a distinct obligation on insurance agents 


and companies alike to foster an unequivocal under- 
standing by assureds of bonds and policies which they 
buy. There must be no lingering vestige of antiquated 
methods under which undue emphasis was placed on 
pure salesmanship. Today our purpose does not stop 
with the signature on the dotted line. We go on from 
there to see that the purchaser knows exactly what he 
has bought, thus leaving no excuse for mistaken allu- 
sions to “hidden clauses’ —the fruits of pure ignorance 
in former days. Let us all lend dignity and understand- 
ing to our profession by the lucidity of our coverages 
and the lucidity with which we make them understood 
by those who buy them. The broad coverages which 
we offer leave room for no apology. Let us make that 
unmistakably understood. 


T. J. FALVEY 


From the May issue of 
THE CONCENTRATOR 
Published by 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President Home Office: BOSTON 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

















FOR JULY, 1943 
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VICTORY GARDEN HINTS 


TT OW does your garden 
fern” is not merely a 
nursery rhyme question 
for Mary Quite Contrary, but an 
important query for every Victory 
gardener, since it is not spring- 
planting enthusiasm, but steady care 
throughout the growing season that 
will help provide vegetables, and 
contribute to ultimate victory on the 
food front. In fact, the care given 
a garden during the summer and 
fall is so important that a special 
leaflet dealing with this subject has 
been prepared by the Welfare Di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in cooperation 
with the National Victory Garden 
Institute. The Company will take 
special pains to put it in the hands 
of gardeners everywhere. 


Consistency Essential 


As enthusiasm wilts under the 
summer sun, many gardeners will 
console themselves with the belief 
that their real work is over and 
nothing now remains except the 
harvest. As the title implies, the 
Metropolitan’s leaflet, “Keeping the 
Garden Going” dispels any com- 
placency, and points out the tasks 
still ahead. However, it is not all 
work and no play. For example, the 
kaflet urges gardeners to spend 
short, regular periods on the job 
rather than long, hard stretches at 
infrequent intervals, since that is bet- 
ter both for the garden’s production 
and the gardener’s health. 

Once the garden is planted, four 
major hurdles stand between the 
gardener and success. He must de- 
leat the weeds which grow with a 
headstrong abandon never ap- 
proached by vegetables. Weeds are 
a relentless and versatile enemy. 
They steal room, food, and moisture. 


Some harbor insects. And others, 
ragweed for example, produce pol- 
lens to plague susceptible persons 
with hay fever. How to wage a 
winning campaign against weeds, and 
the best technique to use, is ex- 
plained in “Keeping the Garden 
Going.? 

Cultivating and feeding the garden 
is anpther hurdle that must be taken 
in stride by the person determined 
to make his a victorious garden. 
While cultivation eliminates weeds, 
it also aerates the soil and permits 
water to penetrate to the roots. In 
a sense, cultivation is one form of 
feeding. The other type is the ap- 
plication of fertilizer. Although the 
garden may have been fertilized 
prior to the planting, it is important 
to continue to feed plants during 
their growing season. How to do 
this and what fertilizers to use, is 
discussed in the leaflet. 

Insects, like weeds, are an active 
and ever present enemy that must 
be defeated. Insects are divided 





Wanted immediately group in- 
surance man to develop pro- 
duction. Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of group accident 
and sickness insurance by large 
middle west casualty company. 
Home Office and field experi- 
ence desired. State qualifica- 
tions and salary. All replies 
treated confidentially. Box No. 
7X, Best's Insurance News, 75 
Fulton St., New York City. 











into two classes: chewing insects 
such as cutworms, beetles, cater- 
pillars and others which destroy 
vegetables by themselves eating the 
edible portion; and sucking insects 
such as aphids and _ leafhoppers 
which suck the juices from leaves 
and stems and cause the plants to 
wilt. The Metropolitan’s leaflet 
shows how to isolate or destroy in- 
sects, and also suggests ways of pro- 
tecting humans against danger from 
the poisons present in most insecti- 
cides. 

Number Four in the quartet of 
hurdles is the matter of water. 
“Most gardeners,” says “Keeping 
the Garden Going,” “use the hose 
too often and not thoroughly 
enough. A thorough soaking once a 
week in dry weather is better than 
a medium sprinkling. Light sprin- 
kling is worse than no watering at 
all since the water does not penetrate 
the soil, but merely brings the roots 
to the surface.” There are other 
helpful hints on watering the gar- 
den, but the foregoing is a cardinal 
principle and should be followed 
implicitly by all gardeners. 


Preserving the Crop 


Succession planting, food spoilage, 
canning, and storing are among some 
of the other topics touched upon in 
the leaflet. Also the gardener is 
given suggestions to help his own 
health, such as warnings against 
poisons, the danger of tetanus in- 
fection, hazards in the use of garden 
tools, and the possibility of overwork 
through sheer enthusiasm. Consid- 
ering its small size, the leaflet is 
crowded with information all gar- 
deners will prize, and it is informa- 
tion that will keep the garden going 
and bring nearer victory in each 
individual garden program. 
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COMPLETE — VALUABLE — VITAL 


All the essential data on accident and health 
companies, ratings, policies, hospitalization 
contracts and other vital information on the 


business. All data instantly available, easily 
read, in pocket-size book form—cost only 
$2.50 a copy. That's the new and improved— 


BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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WE BORROW A PAGE FROM 
BEN FRANKLIN FOR A 


EVER SINCE the day in 1732 when 
Benjamin Franklin published the first edition 
of Poor Richard’s Almanack, this type of 
book has held a phenomenal record for sus- 
tained interest and readership. 

That’s why the Fire Association Group 
borrows the format of an old almanac page 
to add reading interest to its advertising 
messages today. 

In this form we can set forth a great deal 
more than our own single advertising mes- 
sage of the moment. Read through the 
“INSURANCE ALMANAC” and you will 
find, in addition, a strong, sound institutional 
plug for the good of fire insurance in general. 
You will find, time after time, an unobtru- 
sive but persistent boost for the Insurance 
Agent and Broker. And you will find, run- 
ning through the whole ad, the philosophy of 
bringing insurance up-to-date now ... and 
keeping it up-to-date as a habit! 


We believe that this advertising campaign | 


will bring you new business that might not 
materialize of its own accord, in these busy, 
upset times. Fire Association Group, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


IN JULY FORTUNE Here is another 


ad in the new Fire Association campaign 
to secure new business for you. Tie-in 
your selling messages, and you will find 


it a very real help in selling. 











On July 4, 1866, the city of Portland, Maine, | such a loss would be cushioned by today's far 
was almost completely destroyed by fire. Dam- | broader participation in property insurance—a 
age to property was estimated at $15,000,000 | healthier conditior’ brought about by the insur- 
—a loss made even more staggering to the | ance companies’ unceasing efforts to reduce 
small community of 31,400, because a-large | insurance rates by reducing hazards, therebw 
part of the property was uninsured. At present, | making insurance benefits available to the many. 





1943—JULY hath 31 days “Freedom is not a way of living ... it is life itself!" 





ASTRONOMICAL] 1—Th.—1867, Dominion of Canada est’d. 1818, Fame 
CALCULATIONS] 2-5, (3 New Moon, 7:44 A: Mx, E-S.T. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 1881, Garfield assassinated. 








—| 3—Sa.— 1898, Battle of San Juan ended. 
rates somes |stausersmser] 4—Su.—Independence Day. . 
5:01 | 7:05 | 4: : 5—M. — Fire insurance rates are lower today than in 
as 7:05 | 4: 7 any comparable wartime period. 
300 | 7: : ; 6—Tu.— 1928, first all-talking picture presented. 
5:12 | 7: : : 7—W.— 1898, anacxation of Hawaii. 
5:15 | 6: : : 8—Th.— 1908, $2,000,000 fire Boston docks. 
£:18 | 6: : : 9—Fr. — 1850, Philadelphia fire—loss, $1,000,000. 








10—Sa. — p First Quarter, 11:29 A.M., E.S.T. 
Fire Association starts payments on claims 
from Philadelphia fire of July 9. ‘ 
11—Su.— 1804, death of Hamilton after duel with Burr. 
12—M. — Orangeman’s Day. 100 B.C., Julius Caesar bora. 
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13—Tu.— Are iy carrying larger inventories now than 
usual? Make sure they're covered by insurance. 





Latitude +40 | 14—W.— 1789, storming of the Bastille. 
moon-| 15—Th.— St. Swithin's Bay. 
6:47 | 16—Fr. — 1828, Fire Association trustees resolve that salary 
8:20 to Treasurer and Clerk be set at $800 per annem. 
19:35 | 17—Sa.— () Full Moon, 7:21 A. M., E. S.T. 
11:37 | 18—Su.— =) An expanded plant calls for expanded in- 
12:07 surance coverage. See your Agent or Broker. 
19—M. — 1870, start of Srance-Prossian war. 
20—Tu.— 1845, 300 buildings in New York business 
section burncd—loss $7,500,000.: 
21—W.— 1796, Robert Burns died. 
22—Th.— One big fire could wipe out all your post-war 
plans. See' your Agent or Broker now. 
23—Fr. — Last Quarter, 11:38 P.M., E.S.T. 
24—Sa.— € 1704, English took Gibraltar from Spain. 


Latitud 
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To obtain local times of sunrise | 25—Su.— 1805, Lewis and Clark discover Missouri forks. 
me —— ys table: for | 26—M.— 1925, death of William Jennings Bryan. 
thestandardtimemeridians(.c., | 27—1¥.— 1929, Hirohito ratified Briand-Kellogg pact. 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120°, for East- | 283—W.— 1868, ratification of the 14th amendment. 
ern. Central; Mountain, and | 29—Th.— 1588, defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
tively), decrease the time four | 30—Fr. — 1916, $22,000,000 property losses in Jersey 
minutes for each degree east of City’s “‘Black Tom’’ explosions. 

the standard meridian, or in- | 3] —-@ New Moon, 11:06 P. M., E.S.T. Be 


ease the time f 
each degree west, “of Cy! sure to renew the War Damage Insurance 


ard meridian. on your property. 
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OBSERVATION for JU LY: Replacement costs are higher than they were two 
years ago. Reason dictates that coverage be in- 
creased proportionately to prevent serious loss. 


MORAL for JU LY: See your Insurance Agent or Broker today! 
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PHILADELPHIA a PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 


The Reliance Insurance Company | =, Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLIED FIRE Insurance Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Preferred Stock Retired 


The Allied Fire Insurance Company of Utica, sub- 
sidiary of the Utica Mutual Insurance Company, has 
amended its capital structure to comprise 4,000 shares 
of common stock, par value $100. At the close of last 
year there were outstanding 2,000 shares of common 
and 2,000 shares of 3% non-cumulative preferred, both 
par value $100. These preferred shares, all of which 
were held by the Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
were exchanged for an equal number of common shares 
on February 22. The Utica Mutual now owns 3,945 of 
the 4,000 outstanding common shares. 


CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association, 
Camden, N. J. 


New Director 


Lyman M. Drake of Chicago recently was elected to 
the board of directors of this company. 


Mr. Drake is the senior partner of Critchell-Miller 
Insurance Agency who are sole Chicago metropolitan 
agents and Cook County managers for the Camden and 
have thus represented the company since 1900. Mr. 
Drake, active in National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ affairs, becomes the third agent to be called 
to the board, joining Wallace Reid of Wallace Reid & 
Company, Inc., New York City metropolitan agents, 
and David Baird, Jr., formerly United States Senator 
and president of Smith Austermuhl Company, insurance 
agents in Camden, N. J. 


COLUMBIA FIRE Insurance Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Additions to Official Staff 


At a recent meeting of the directors of The Columbia 
Fire Insurance Company of Dayton, Ohio, one of The 
American Insurance-Group, Frederick W. Doremus was 
lected a vice president, and William B. Miller a sec- 
tetary of the company. 


FOR JULY, 1943 





CORROON & REYNOLDS Corporation, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Dividend 


The directors of Corroon & Reynolds Corporation 
have declared a dividend of $1.50 per share on its 
Series “A” preferred stock, on account of accumulated 
dividends, for the quarter ending June 30, 1943. This 
dividend is payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 23. 


FACTORY Insurance Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Merger Completed 


Creation of a nationwide Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation was effected on June 21 when representatives of 
96 capital stock fire insurance companies approved the 
consolidation of three regional associations which had 
specialized in insuring industrial and other business 
properties. The new organization, which has its head- 
quarters in Hartford, Connecticut, commenced func- 
tioning on July 1. 

Merged into the countrywide association are the old 
Factory Insurance Association, Hartford; the Western 
Factory Insurance Association, Chicago, and the Pacific 
Factory Insurance Association, San Francisco. A con- 
stitution providing for the operation of the new associa- 
tion was unanimously adopted. One important change 
in the constitution is the elimination of board affilia- 
tions as a requirement for membership, so that non- 
board companies are now eligible for participation. 

The merger makes it possible for member companies 
to provide uniform and simplified insurance protection 
throughout the country to American industry and Gov- 
ernmental agencies. Each member company has a desig- 
nated, predetermined percentage of the liability for loss 
under each policy written. Additional strength is af- 
forded Factory Insurance Association policies by an 
arrangement which requires all member companies pro- 
portionately to assume liability for the share of any 
other member which for any reason becomes unable to 
pay its share of any loss sustained. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FACTORY INSURANCE—Continued 

Because the new constitution provides for the election 
of officers for the nationwide organization at its annual 
meeting next March, a resolution was adopted which 
continues in office until that time the present officers and 
board of directors of the old Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion of Hartford. They are: President, C. W. Pierce 
of New York; vice president, Charles A. Nottingham, 
assistant United States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, New York; secretary, C. P. Jervey, secretary 
of the Travelers Fire Insurance Company, Hartford: 
and treasurer, Gilbert Kingan, United States manager 
of the London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. The Advisory Committees of the Eastern, West- 
ern and Pacific Coast regional offices also were con- 
tinued without change until next March. 

It was pointed out that this arrangement will make 
for efficient and uninterrupted operation of the new 
organization until the numerous details incident to the 
consolidation are completed. 

Under the consolidation, the Board of Directors will 
be responsible for the management of the association, 
will control general policies of operation, conduct nego- 
tiations with Governmental agencies and act in matters 
where uniformity of procedure would be in the public 
interest. The Board of Directors will consist of chief 
executives of member companies and the chairmen of 
three regional offices, who will be members ex-officio. 


Regional Offices 


The former separate regional associations will func- 
tion as regional offices of the new nationwide organiza- 
tion, thus providing to clients the service of the same 
men who have always handled their insurance needs. 
The main office at Hartford also will function as the 
Eastern Regional office, covering the Eastern and 
Southern States. The office will be under the manage- 
ment of F. D. Ross, who also is assistant to the 
president. 

The old Western Factory Insurance Association in 
Chicago will become the Western Regional office, which 
will continue to supervise business in the Middle West- 
ern States, with H. L. Grider as manager. 

The Pacific Regional office at San Francisco, which 
replaces the old Pacific Factory Insurance Association, 
will supervise the West Coast and far Western States, 
with F. H. French as manager. 

In addition to its executive staff, each regional office 
will have an advisory committee composed of executives 
of member companies having supervision of the terri- 
tory served by the regional branch. Each advisory com- 
mittee and regional staff will continue to exercise dis- 
cretion and authority in the underwriting and servic- 
ing of individual clients in its territory. 


New Members 


Four companies which formerly had been members 
of one of the regional associations were elected to mem- 
bership in the nationwide organization. They are: The 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Company and the New 
Zealand Insurance Company, both of San Francisco, 
formerly members of the Pacific Factory Insurance 
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Association; and the Eagle Star Insurance Company 
and the Yorkshire Insurance Company, both of New 
York, formerly members of the Western Factory Insur- 
ance Association. The Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia was elected as a new member 
of the association. 


GENERAL Insurance Corporation, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


This new stock company, formed under the laws of 
the State of Texas, commenced active operations last 
month with paid-in capital of $200,000 and paid-in sur- 
plus of $50,000. The capital comprises 20,000 shares of 
stock, par $10 per share, which were issued at a price 
of $12.50 to provide the initial surplus. No expenses 
of organization were incurred in the formation of the 
company. 

Under the Articles of Incorporation, as approved by 
the Attorney General and filed with the Texas State 
Department, the company is authorized to write general 
casualty, fire and marine lines. It is presently licensed 
in Texas only, but it intends to apply within the near 
future for additional licenses in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

The company was sponsored by individuals active in 
the management of Associated Employers Lloyds formed 
in 1940 which writes full coverage automobile, work- 
men’s compensation and liability lines. J. M. Ferguson, 
Jr., attorney-in-fact for the Lloyds institution, is presi- 
dent of the General Insurance Corporation. Other 
officials of the new company are: Chairman of the 
board, W. P. Bomar; vice-president, Ben E. Keith; 
secretary, Kay Kimbell; treasurer, J. Lewell Lafferty ; 
and assistant secretary, H. Economidy. 

The Board of Directors comprises the foregoing of- 
ficers, except Mr. Economidy, and the following : Edwin 
E. Bewley, S. C. Boswell, Jack P. Burrus, A. Liebscher 
and Gaylord Stone. 


HOLYOKE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 


Salem, Massachusetts 


100th Anniversary 


The Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Company, one 
of the thirteen companies which will join the century- 
old ranks in 1943, completed its 100 years of operation 
on May 23, 1943. Incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts on March 14, 1843, the company issued 
its first policy on May 23rd of the same year. 

In the course of its century of operation the com- 
pany has weathered a number of conflagrations and has 
built up a strong financial position. At the close of 1942 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 

total admitted assets were $3,202,695 at actual marke 
values, while policyholders’ surplus was $2,025,176, 
compared with liabilities of $1,177,519. From organiza- 
tion to the close of 1942 net premiums written totaled 
$22,334,524, losses paid were $8,052,252, and dividends 
to policyholders $5,718,956. 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Large Block of Stock Distributed 


On June 10, 1943, an underwriting syndicate headed 
by Dillon, Read & Company of New York, completed 
the distribution of a large block of The Home Insur- 
ance Company’s stock which had been owned by the 
Chase National Bank of New York. The transaction, 
involving 142,850 shares which were marketed at 31% 
per share, covered the remainder of the Chase Bank’s 
50% interest in 493,400 shares acquired on July 29, 
1942, from Home Fire Security Corporation. 

The stock involved in this distribution had been 
pledged as collateral under loans made to the Home Fire 
Security Corporation by the Chase National Bank and 
the New York branch of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
The loans, which originated on April 15, 1930, were 
extended beyond their original maturity date on numer- 
ous occasions, and subsequently were placed on a de- 
mand basis. The banks, in April, 1942, declined to 
grant a further extension of these loans, and payment 
in full was demanded on June 29, 1942. As the Home 
Fire Security Corporation was unable to meet this obli- 
gation the banks bid in and acquired legal title to the 
collateral on July 29, 1942. 

Since July, 1942, the Chase National Bank had sold 
almost half of its holdings in The Home stock in the 
open market. The Royal “Bank of Canada likewise has 
sold a portion of its holdings in The Home shares, but 
a considerable block of the stock is still held by that 
institution. 


First Quarter Earnings 


Earnings of The Home Insurance Company for the 
first quarter of 1943 amounted to $.40 per share after 
provision for Federal income taxes equal to $.48 per 
share. Net premium volume for the quarter was $11,- 
506,050, reflecting a further contraction of automobile 
writings which was largely responsible for the drop in 
unearned premiums of $3,058,140. Assisted by the re- 
lease of unearned premiums, the company reported a 
statutory underwriting profit of $1,416,723 after pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes of $1,203,790, applicable 
to underwriting. After adjustment for the decrease in 
equity in unearned premiums, however, the net under- 
writing profit was equal to only $0.06 per share. Net 
investment income for the quarter, after provision for 
Federal income taxes of $251,949, was $1,009,199 or 
$0.34 per share. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of North America, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Director 


William Allan Patterson, President of the United Air 
Lines Transport Corporation and regarded as one of 
the nation’s outstanding authorities on aviation, has been 
elected a director of the Insurance Company of North 
America and two of its subsidiaries, Alliance Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia and Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company. He succeeded the late 
Joseph Wayne, Jr. 


Extra Dividend 


The Insurance Company of North America recently 
declared its regular semi-annual dividend of $1.25 per 
share, together with an extra dividend of $.50 per share. 
These dividends are payable on July 15th to stockholders 
of record June 30th. 

Yearly from 1936 until 1942 the company followed 
the practice of distributing a year-end extra dividend of 
$50 per share on the outstanding capital stock. Last 
year, because of heavy marine losses, the extra dividend 
was omitted. 


LOYALTY Group, 
Newark, N. J. 


New Secretary 


Robert A. Sinsabaugh of Rutherford, N. J. has been 
elected Secretary of Loyalty Group Fire and Casualty 
Companies. He will be in charge of the Investment 
Department. 

Mr. Sinsabaugh has devoted the major portion of his 
business career to the investment and banking fields. 
From 1926 to 1930, he was manager of the Statistical 
Department for Curtis & Sanger, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Then followed five years with 
The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company as As- 
sistant-Vice President and Secretary, Trust Investment 
Committee. From 1935 to 1941 he was Vice President 
of Clarke, Sinsabaugh & Co., Inc. of New York. The 
frm specialized in economic forecasting, particularly 
with regard to investments, banking and finance. Dur- 
ing 1942 and until June, 1943 Mr. Sinsabaugh was 
Vice President of Woodruff Hayes & Co., Chicago, In- 
vestment Council to banks and insurance companies. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Edmeston, N. Y. 


Non-assessable Policies 


The New York Insurance Department recently ap- 
proved the issuance of non-assessable policies by the 
New York Central Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Previously policies carried an assessment liability of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL MUTUAL—Continued 

one additional annual premium. Such policies now out- 
standing will be made non-assessable by endorsement. 
The company is a member of the Mutual Federation of 
New York and policies follow the standard form, 
Operations are conducted through agents and it is pres- 
ently licensed in N. Y., Del., Md., Mich. and Pa. 


OTSEGO MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Burlington Flats, N. Y. 


Non-assessable Policies 


The Otsego Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Bur- 
lington Flats, N. Y., a member of the Mutual Federation 
of New York, has complied with all the requirements 
of the New York State Insurance Law and has re- 
ceived permission from the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to issue non-assessable policies. Previously policies 
carried an assessment liability of one additional pre- 
mium. 


ROYAL INSURANCE Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Home Office Report 


Operations of the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
for the year 1942 were reviewed in the 98th annual re- 
port issued by Chairman P. R. England on the occasion 
of the annual general meeting held in the Company’s 
Head Office in Liverpool on June 2. 

As a background for the generally satisfactory re- 
sults reflected in the figures summarized in this respect, 
Mr. England pointed out the inroads made upon per- 
sonnel by the continuing demands of military service. 
Over 800 members of the home staff, both male and 
female, are now in His Majesty’s Forces or in other 
branches of National Service, and many of the staffs 
overseas have now been called to the sterner tasks of 
war. 

In commenting upon balance-sheet items, Mr. Eng- 
land said: “The ‘Royal’ and its associated companies 
now hold over £12,000,000 of British Government war 
securities and we have subscribed further large ac- 
counts to the war issues of the United States, India, 
and the Dominions.” 


Premium Results ' 


A premium total of £6,368,000 in the Fire Depart- 
ment was reported by Mr. England for the year 1942, 
a gain over the previous year, with an underwriting 
profit of £548,000, or 8.6 per cent. The premium 1n- 
come from the Accident and General Departments 
amounted to £6,871,000, and the underwriting profit for 
the year was £876,000, or 12.7 per cent; whilst in the 
Marine Department the premiums were substantially 
higher at £3,967,000, and the 1941 account was closed 
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with the transfer of £338,000, or 15 per cent of pre- 
miums to profit and loss account. The total underwrit- 
ing profit for 1942 is £1,762,000, compared with £1,191,- 
000 for 1941. 


Fire Department 


In referring to the results of the Fire Department, 
Mr. England stated that home losses in that depart- 
ment, though heavy, were better than in 1941. He 
pointed out, however, that in this connection this im- 
provement in loss experience should not be viewed with 
complacency since the aggregate fire wastage in Great 
sritain is estimated at about 20 per cent higher than 
that for the previous year. 

“In the United States,” Mr. England reported, “with 
the further growth of industrial activity and increased 
commodity values our fire income again increased, and 
with both loss and expense ratios lowet than the previ- 
ous year a satisfactory underwriting balance is disclosed. 
The demands of the armed forces and war industries 
have created considerable man-power problems in our 
United States organization, and Mr. Harold Warner 
and his assistants have earned our thanks for their able 
management of our affairs in conditions of no small 
difficulty.” 

In Canada, premium income showed a slight reduc- 
tion, with a moderate loss ratio but with expenses con- 
siderably augmented by increased taxation. Underwrit- 
ing profit was satisfactory. Mr. England alluded to the 
fact that Mr. James Matson, Manager of the “Royal” 
in Canada, had been appointed to act as Supervisor of 
the War Risks Insurance Scheme, which became opera- 
tive in the Dominion during 1942. 


Accident and General Departments 


In 1942, as in 1941, the premium income in the Acci- 
dent and General Departments showed an increase over 
totals for the previous year. Although income at home 
for 1942 suffered a moderate reduction, this was more 
than offset by increases overseas. “In the United 
States,” said Mr. England, “our casualty company, the 
‘Royal Indemnity,’ had a most satisfactory year, and 
our cordial thanks are due to the president, Mr. F. J. 
O'Neill and to his assistants.” 


Marine Department 


The difficulties incident to conducting Marine busi- 
ness were touched upon and the following comments 
are quoted from Mr. England’s report: “The area in 
which we are able to transact business has been re- 
stricted, but our problems have multiplied. Our premium 
income has greatly increased owing to higher rates and 
values, and has reached the record figure of £3,967,000. 
In 1942, however, war losses falling upon our American 
business were particularly heavy, so that the amount we 
are able to carry forward to meet second year claims 
is proportionately smaller than usual. This account, 
therefore, may well close with a debit balance, and we 
need to keep this in mind when considering the very 
good result of the 1941 account.” 


FOR JULY, 1943 














HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Write a Greater Business Volume 
On More Lines 


There is an ever-growing demand for the AMICO $10 Non- 
Occupational Personal Accident Policy as well as for the other 
miscellaneous forms of coverage provided by this strong com- 
pany. New success stories are again coming in from all over 
the country. 

Since this new non-occupational accident policy was first 
brought out last spring in one town of less than 1000 inhabitants 
in New York, an agent netted a commission income of $2800 
on the new business. In another town of less than 800 inhabit- 
ants an agent earned over $3150 with this policy. 

One agent writes “I have been selling insurance for about 17 
years and I feel that the $10 Non-Occupational Policy has the 
least sales resistance of any I ever saw.” A good proof of this 
is the experience of the agent in North Carolina who sold this 
policy over the phone and earned $108.50 in commissions in 


just 1 hour and 47 minutes—more than $1.00 a minute. 

LOOK INTO THE ADVANTAGES THAT AMICO OFFERS 
AMICO is a MULTIPLE-LINE participating stock company, 
that always has paid its policyholders substantial dividend 
savings at the end of their policy terms. AMICO’s nation-wide 
sales, claim and safety engineering organization provides imme- 
diate service and helps you hold and develop a larger volume 
of business. 

Find out about the American Motorists franchise in your 
community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


lNimeucan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 





A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
New York City: 342 Madison Avenue—Philadelphia: 12 S. i2th Street 
—Boston: 260 Tremont Street—Los Angeles: Rives-Stron Building— 
San Francisco: Russ Building—Atlanta: 41 Exchange Place 
Syracuse: Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Building 
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SECURITY Insurance Company, 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Capital Increase 


The first new stock offering by an important fire jn- 
surance company since early in 1930 occurred Jas 
month, when the Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven sold 50,000 additional shares of $10 par capital 
stock. After filing the necessary registration details 
with the S. E. C., the offering was made to stockholders 
of record June 14th in the ratio of one share for each 
four shares held. The subscription price of the new 
issue was $30 per share, with payment to be made 
within 15 days following the record date. Virtually all 
of the new stock was subscribed and paid for by the 
company’s stockholders, the balance being purchased 
under a standby underwriting agreement by a syndicate 
of important investment houses headed by Smith, 
Barney & Company of New York and Chas. W. Scran- 
ton & Company of New Haven. 

Sal: of new stock provided the company with addi- 
tional capital stock of $500,000 and additional surplus 
of $1,000,000, less $37,500 commission to the under- 
writing syndicate. The company’s financial statement as 
of the close of the year 1942 showed capital stock $2, 
000,000, net surplus $4,000,000, and a voluntary re- 
serve of $764,868 on the basis of actual market values 
for securities. 


VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Virginia 


Globe Indemnity Acquires Control 


Over 90% of the outstanding stock of the Virginia 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company has been acquired 
by the Globe Indemnity Company of New York, wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd. The acquisition of this com- 
pany raises the membership of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group to 16 companies, the largest group of companies 
under one general management in the United States. 
The offer made by the Globe Indemnity Company car- 
ried a price of $68.50 per share for the $25 par value 
stock of the Virginia Fire & Marine, but was condi- 
tional upon acceptance, on or before June 25, 1943, by 
34,000 of the 40,000 outstanding shares. 

The Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
formed in 1832, is one of the comparatively few do- 
mestic stock fire companies that have been in opera- 
tion for more than a.century. It operates principally 
through local agents reporting directly, and the larger 
portion of its business comes from southern territory. 
Since 1940 the company has held a substantial minority 
interest (about 30%) in the stock of the Excelsior In- 
surance Company of New York, and the two companies 
maintain a friendly alliance for the development of busi- 
ness in their respective territories. 

At the close of the year 1942 the Virginia Fire & 
Marine reported assets at market values of $3,253,815, 
unearned premiums $952,442, other liabilities $150,766, 
capital stock $1,000,000, and net surplus $1,150,60/. 
Net premium volume last year totaled $916,515. 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Lines Ready 


The American Automobile Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has completed its organization for 
servicing burglary and glass business, and is now writ- 
ing these lines country-wide. These plans were an- 
nounced early in 1943, when the company secured the 
services of L. Gordon Davis, a burglary and glass in- 
surance specialist. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Additional Financing Completed 


The American Casualty Company of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the completion of its recent 
financing operation, with the issuance of an additional 
50,000 shares of stock. The sale of stock increased 
capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000 and added $250,- 
000 to surplus. H. G. Evans, president, reports that 
the assets of the company now are over $7,000,000, 
and policyholders’ surplus exceeds $2,000,000. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL and Life Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Capital Increase 


Effective May 7, this company has increased its 
paid-up capital from $100,000 to $200,000, by issuing 
1000 shares of preferred stock, which was paid for 
in cash at $100 par value without increasing the num- 
ber of the company’s stockholders. The company re- 
ports that its surplus as of May 1 was approximately 
$300,000. A license has recently been obtained in the 
state of Illinois and an office has been established in 
Chicago. Definite plans have been made for entry 
into two additional states. 


FOR JULY, 1943 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Official Changes 


President Martin P. Cornelius has announced sev- 
eral promotions in the official staff of the company. 
Vice President Norman Hoag, who has been in charge 
of the Chicago Branch Office, is promoted to the Home 
Office to assume executive responsibility of the mis- 
cellaneous casualty and surety operations, excluding 
claims. George E. Hofmeister, vice president, will be 
in charge of miscellaneous casualty underwriting, while 
Vice President Walter E. Krafft will continue to be 
responsible for fidelity and surety underwriting. Henry 
Lustgarten has been named resident vice president, in 
charge of the Chicago Branch Office. These changes 
do not affect the operations of the accident and health 
business, which continue under the executive direc- 
tion of Vice President J. Milburn Smith. All changes 
become effective August 1. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Convention Examination 


The present financial condition and operations of this 
casualty reinsurance organization have been com- 
mended in high terms by examiners for the states of 
Illinois, Maryland, Missouri and Utah in a convention 
report made as of December 31, 1942. The surplus as 
determined by the examiners is substantially in excess 
of that reported by the corporation in its December 31, 
1942, statement, in part by asset increases and liability 
reductions in the net amount of $769,865, and the 
transfer to surplus of a voluntary special reserve of 
$1,810,248. Assets were fixed at $22,481,343, and sur- 
plus at $6,580,113, over capital of $2,000,000. The 
largest adjustments in liabilities were decreases of $489,- 
801 in the reserve for unpaid claims, and $284,262 in 
unearned premiums. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE—Continued 


Concluding comments of the examiners follow: 

“The examination of the Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation reflected in the foregoing balance sheet, as 
of December 31, 1942, as amplified by comparative 
tabulations, summaries and comments, discloses the 
Corporation to be solvent to a marked degree. We 
believe the balance sheet presentation of assets reflects 
their true and actual value and liabilities to be stated 
according to accepted and safe standards of deter- 
mination. 

“The capacity of the Corporation to meet its matur- 
ing obligations is believed to be beyond question. Lib- 
eral reserves bulwarked by a substantial capital and 
unassigned surplus as shown in the balance sheet De- 
cember 31, 1942, testify of steady and profitable growth, 

“The affairs of the Corporation are considered to 
be in competent and skillful hands.” 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Connecticut License Amended 


On May 18 the Connecticut Insurance Department 
amended the license of this company to permit the 
writing of workmen’s compensation insurance. The 
entry into the workmen’s compensation field is to be 
extended to all states in which the company is licensed, 
except those having monopolistic state funds. The ex- 
pansion will be completed during 1943, according to 
the management. The first compensation risks were 
undertaken in Pennsylvania in February of this year. 
The company is now a member of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance and has, or will secure, 
state rating bureau memberships throughout its terri- 
tory. 

Another major field entered by the company is the 
writing of accident and accident and health business on 
an individual basis. Previously it had written some 
group accident, health and hospitalization contracts, al- 
though it has been primarily an automobile insurance 
carrier since organization. Membership is maintained 
in the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
and the company is participating in the Victory Farm 
Accident policy. 


FARMERS AUTOMOBILE Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California 


Examined 

California, Illinois, Oklahoma and Washington have 
conducted a convention examination of this exchange 
as of December 31, 1942, increasing by $158,634 the 
surplus reported in its annual statement. Loss reserves 
were reduced $74,669 and a voluntary reserve of $60.- 
392 was transferred to surplus. The examiners cal- 
culated the cost of settling outstanding liability losses 
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at 777 on an individual case basis estimate, or 
$390,160 less than the statutory formula reserve of 
$1,334,936 actually set up in the report of examina- 
tion. The report is favorable, showing assets of $9,- 
065,787 and an unassigned surplus of $3,808,634. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Purchases Fire Company 


This company has purchased nearly all of the out- 
sanding stock of the Virginia Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Richmond, Virginia. See article on page 
9) for further details. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY Insurance 
Company of New York, Newark, N. J. 


Preferred Stock Retired 


On May 28, 1943, the Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of New York retired its remaining 
preferred stock, consisting of 20,000 shares of $5 par 
value, and increased its common stock in like amount. 
The preferred stock had been pledged indirectly as 
collateral for a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the original amount of $4,000,000. 
Through funds advanced by its associated companies, 
the loan has been steadily reduced and preferred stock 
retired. At year-end 1942, the balance of the loan was 
$1,600,000, secured by preferred stock of like redemp- 
tion value, half of which was retired in January, 1943. 
and the balance in the current operation. The net 
financial position of the Metropolitan Casualty is not 
affected by the transaction, except that it now has only 
common stock outstanding, and its entire indirect ob- 
ligation to the R.F.C. has been repaid. 

All obligations arising out of the former mortgage 
guaranty business have now been retired, except for 
the guaranty of interest only on debentures and bonds 
of three debenture corporations, totaling $3,074,950 
at March 15, 1943. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Enters New York 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Company was admitted 
to the state of New York on June 3, 1943. The com- 
pany has been owned and controlled by the Commercial 
Credit Company, Baltimore, since December, 1942, and 
has gradually extended its operations under the new 
ownership. 
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FOR EASIER 


Wartime Selling 


The war has tossed some challenges into 
the laps of insurance agents. But for every 
obstacle presented we are helping our agents 
to find a bigger opportunity. We are con- 
stantly working on NEW IDEAS... our 
home office, our department heads, our special 
agents. We are watching, thinking, working 
and digging deep for new approaches, new 
policies, new promotions and other means 
of helping every agent to easier wartime 
selling. The ACCOPLAN is the collection 
of these ideas. And it’s making wartime 


business GOOD for our agents. 


READING « PENNSYLVANIA 


fe) /émerican Casualty Company 
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PIONEER MUTUAL Compensation Company, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Late Figures 


This company was examined as of April 30, 1943, 
by the states of Colorado and New Mexico, the report 
showing assets of $170,774 and surplus of $59,129, 
comparing with assets of $176,166 and surplus of $38,- 
042 at December 31, 1942. The report states that 
unearned premiums are calculated at 50% of net pre- 
miums in force, and loss reserves are on a case esti- 
mate basis. The company withdrew from Texas in 
March, 1943, and is now licensed only in New Mexico 
and Colorado. Net premiums written in 1942 were 


$220,164. 


TRUCK INSURANCE Exchange, 
Los Angeles, California 


Examined 


Examiners for the states of California, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and Washington fixed the assets of this 





exchange at $1,774,926 and surplus at $572,032 as of 
December 31, 1942. The surplus figure is $22,032 
greater than reported by the exchange at the same 
date after the transfer to surplus of a $59,633 cop. 
tingency reserve. Loss reserves were increased $81,291, 
while reinsurance payable was reduced $35,350. The 
report is favorable. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Extra Dividend 


The board of directors of this company has declared 
an extra dividend of 25¢ per share, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share, both pay- 
able July 15 to stockholders of record June 30, 1943, 
In 1941 and 1942 the directors declared regular divi- 
dends of $1 annually, plus a 25¢ extra at the end of 
each year, payable January 15 of the following year. 
The continuation of these regular and extra dividends 
would advance the total dividend rate from $1.25 per 
year to $1.50 per year. 
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There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 
“American Re.” 

This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 














"Re-insurance 


Fi idelity 


eAMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street . New York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1942 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


$11,229,278.75  Workmen’s Compensation, 
- % Liability (Legal) and 
ernment $9,799,500.00 Other Loss Reserves ... $5,054,585.89 


Municipal 675,428.75 : 
All Other 754,350.00 a -- -gellnreeliege ee 


4,128,095.00 inbe 
Commissions Payable .... 136,843.24 


(Valuations on N. Y. In- Reserves for Taxes, Rein- 
surance Dept. Basis).... $15,357,373.75 surance, etc. ........... 2,004,859.22 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 2,210,115.24 R f P P 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. Bond: } oo oo war 250.000.00 
City Real Estate) 174,598.18 — icin 
Premiums Not Over 90 Voluntary Contingency 
Days Due 464,897.03 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest 49,926.88 Capital Stock 2,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 5.995 720.77 
Se ai aaa anon e aon 16,159.77 peat digg 


Total Admitted Assets .. $18,273,070.85 Total Liabilities $18,273,070.85 





N. B. Securities carried at $480,343.75 in the above statement are deposited as required 
by law. 


On basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $244,381.26. 
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@ It’s the ignorant men who make costly mistakes. Trained 
men don’t get hurt by small fires. Trained fire-fighters don’t 
let little blazes grow into big ones. 


The way to train workers in fire extinguishing is by 
demonstrating use of extinguishing equipment. Show how 
to handle real fires. Show how various types of extin- 
guishers are handled on different kinds of fires. 


Walter Kidde & Company has prepared a booklet — 
“How To Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to stage a 
fast-moving, interesting, instructive fire class. Write for 
your plant’s copy. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
717 Main Street Belleville, N. J. 


HIGH PRESSURE GASES + FIRE PROTECTION 
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““Unforeseen events,..need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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LOOK OUT BELOW! 


THIS BOMB is screaming its deadly way earthward. _ for far. less than in many years. And today, at this 

But not all bombs drop from the skies. low cost, you can enjoy the nation-wide protection of 
Some of them travel along the streets and high- * CO™P@ny like The Maryland. 

ways—and explode suddenly, with devastating effect. Before you risk the cost of an accident—before you 
ree eS have injured someone or damaged valuable prop- 

erty—see your Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 

Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
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If you are not protected by automobile liability 
insurance, an accident can blast everything you own 
into Kingdom Come. 


, | Advertisements like this work overtime for Maryland 
A court could tie up all your property—and keep agents and brokers. 


you working to satisfy a verdict for damages for years | Maryland advertising appears regularly in 
to come TIME e NEWSWEEK e U.S. NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


Today most automobile owners can buy insurance 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 4 








